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\HE intent of this treatiſes ito MW 
1 what acting truly is; to reduce to 
rules a ſcience hitherto almoſt en · 
tirely from the fancy; and 
to aſſiſt certain pi . rs in attempts 
to attain in it, and ſame parts 


of an audience how they” may regularly 
judge of it. 
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= INTRODUCTION: 


here are actors too great to be 3 9 
and there are judges who need not be afſiſt- 
ed: but theſe are few; and the entertain= © 
ments of a theatre may be of ſo general 

| amuſement, improvement, and utility, 
| that they merit to be ſet on the beſt foot- 

| ing, and rendered as- general and as ra- 
tionally ſatisfactory as poſſible. 
| 


1 


The better an audience judges, the bet- 
ter the performers will act: perhaps, te the 
preſent good. taſte in the public is in a 
| great meaſure owing the excellence of the 
| prin principal. among. the preſent. performers. 

| ele, however, muſt die off, and others 
BW _ ſucceed them ; and while they re- 
4 main, others muſt be raiſed among them : 
| for the play in which are the teweſt charac? 
ters, fill has more than there are actors of 
. this claſs. It were to be wiſhed therefore, 
| that thoſe who ſhall ſucceed, and thoſe who 
| 
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at preſent grow up among theſe, ſhould 
be rendered worthy of either place; and to 
make them ſo, nothing can be ſo effectual 
as laying, down. publickly what are the 
5 which they may arrive at perfecti- 
Themſelves, will not only be able to 


4 


| = from theſe. how they advance to- N = 


ward it, but. others, will ſee it alſo ;; and 


| their applauſe, will he the; ſtrongeſt<cnoou- 
| | ragement, 2 
| 


44 
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[INTRODUCTION 8. 
ragement-to application, - and their ehr, 
the areal ene earn ft 


neglect; - 

It has: been ſaid of authors that for.. 
one who writes ill, there are ten who: judge” 65 
amiſs : this is not leſs the ſtyationrot 
actors and re 99 ane 


are - Toy | 
any — * time e together, 


1 there are maay times che - number who 
| do not judge at all; and for one-player'+ : 
1 who deſerves cenſure, there are a than, . 
people ready to condemn him who does 2 
not. Theſe take up; their opinions f 
others, and; ſachs are-always: the moſt: vie-» 
lent, Perſonal pique, or pr 
judice, has condemned: ſome actors Wh 
might have riſen to fame, to-an-obſeurityts. 
for life: inattention to the firſtappearaneesr-/ 
of merit has rabb'd it, in Others, f har 
encouragement which alone u bridgaty 
to perfection ; and in others partialiey, or: 
ſome fortunate connection have ſtood in 
the place of deſerts; and carried theſa ing 
the incipal parts, Who have _— } 75S 
Ss worthy of the meaneſ . 4 
x ' Undercheſadifidwanthgeainial merit "= 
* . ſometimes made — — 
times has been detered from making them. 
When the number of thoſe who judge wik 
knowledge and with candour is increaſed, te 
B 2 a 22 
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4 INTRODUCTFORKN--., 
performer will have the more ſpirit in ſub- 
mitting his endeavours to their determi- 
nation: and when he knows by what 
rules they judge, he will alſo know thoſe 
by which he ought to conduct himſelf, in 


his attempts to merit their approbatioůn. 


Mioſt is required from the principal per- 
formers, but much from all: many talents 
are neceſſary to him who is to impoſe upon 
the imagination and affect the heart; and this 

is the buſineſs of every actor. Nature muſt 
have greatly favoured thoſe from whom 
this is principally required; and art will in 
theſe give her amazing aſſiſtances. Art 
will anſwer the purpoſe almoſt alone to 
the others. Scarce any man will fail in 
an attempt to be decent in the ſubordi- 
nate parts, who has aſſiduity and under- 
ſtanding, provided he knows how to ap- 
ply them. TLouth, figure, and addrefs, 
are requiſite to the capital performers, but 
not to many of the others: while thoſe. 
improve and perfect themſelves by art, 
theie form themſelves entirely upon 
it; and ſo much . upon theſe, that 
it is worth while to be at ſome pains in di- 
recting their endeavours. N | 
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Concerning the - powers f nature, and their 
limits, and of the neceſſity of Tous — wy 
r 


Rhe 
T vill be ſaid, char rules and 9 — 
little to do in the forming à great 
player, for that what he is, he be trom 
nature; but every one is formed eit 
on rules or by imitation; and which of 
1 - preferable tis eaſy to judge. 
| ſee thoſe Who, in 
* — the old play 5 of great name, were 
allowed to be he themy4ndweſcerincMr. 
Garrick a perſon ialike to chem alturand = 
to every thing that ha ons beſtie hin: 
none has Pos. diſputed - whether he 
they: deſetyed the palm 3rander-is 


that he has fo himſelf by ſhad 3 5 


they by imitatiun. 0 fc re en Hg. . + 
We hear of met barb plane and this 
gentleman is mentioned as an inſtanee off 


itz, but thoſe- who imagine that he hat not 5 f 


cultivated with an indefatigable 
the talents he poſſeſſed from nature, have 
a very imperfect knowledge of the ſourceof 


that merit which ſo much aſteniſhes them. 1 | 


Genius, we hear men ſay, is all z playing 
is ene ne, 
0 B 3 repreſentation 


\ 


trical repreſentations; nor is there any | 
cumſtance in which her boldeſt flights are 
more pleaſing: but theſe in the hands of 
thoſe who pleaſe us moſt, never amount to 
wildneſs. Theſe actors receive and eſtabliſh 


raiſe upon this baſis a ſtrutture, in which 


f 


repreſentation of human life, they ſay it ought 
to be the ſole production of nature; and that 


to give it rules, is to take from it all its ſpirit. 
But this is error; it has an appearance of 


truth, becauſe nature does a great deal, 
and the conſummate artifice of the per- 


former is to conceal the art by which ſhe 
is aſſiſted; but ſtill the thing is true, al- 


thoꝰ it is not thruſt upon the view; and in 
general there is moſt where it is leaſt 
Nature is in nothing ſo conſpicuous, 
nor in any thing ſo beautiful, as in thea- 
oir- 


nature as the ground- work of all; but they 


art has the moſt conſiderable ſhare. The 


racer may have breath and ſpirit, fleet - 


neſs of foot, and ſtrength to perſevere, yet 


without the guidance of the rein he may 
run aut of the courſe, and inferior crea- 


tures will carry the prize againſt him. We 2, 


may ſtare at the comet which'is"loſt in its 


eccentricity ; but we admire more the ſmal 


leſt of the planets, becauſe it is regular in 
its period, and we underſtand its motions. 


'Tis 


T.NMR ACT XR 2: 2 
'Tis ſo with genius in the theatrical perſor- 
mance: when it is ungoverned and undi- 


rected we may admite a flight, or ſtare at 


ſome unexpected ſtroke, but after that we 
are diſguſted; tis only when natural fire 
is regulated by judgment when the powers 
of genius are under the guidance of rule 
and method; when they know where to 
expatiate and where to check their impetu- 
ofity ; when all their extravagance is £00 
little, and where the leaſt exceſs is too 
much, that we acknowledge and admins 
the perfect player. $245 bios ti e bar 
Nature will carry a man a great way, 
but ſhe may carry him all 
his road: She will be imprtuous, but ſhe 
may be extrav and nothing is more 
contemptible than fury out of ſeaſons 
What is magni cent, where there is dig-- 
nity in the ſubje&; and force in che exprate 
ſion to ſupport the violence, may be rid» 
culous where the ſentiment is poor or th 


the way out of © © 


language unelevated. Wie SR e 


the player, not to aſtoniſn us with his own 
ideas, but to repreſent proper co us thaſe 
of the poet; and; the more perfecti he dots 
this, whether noiſe or ſilenge effect it, ts 
more is his true praiſe. The actor is 8 
liable to bombaſt as the author; and as 
he has in general WW 
5 5 5 4 5 
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i he is in the more danger. No guard can 


F'| be too ſtrict againſt this, for no fault is ſo 
i + eaſy to be commited ;' and the place for 
| the caution is where we are conſidering the 
| powers of nature; becaule it is where they 
are greateſt that the danger alſo is moſt im- 
minent. 40 
The common fault of che ſubordinate 
players is, that they cannot ariſe to the dig- 
nity of their parts. The moſt natural fault 
of thoſe who are qualified to be of the firſt 


claſs, is the ſoaring above their ſubject; 
and I wiſh it could be ſaid it was not the 


ral character of inferior performers; and 
extravagance is too much that of the 
ſuperior ones. It is happy, that the au- 
dience does not ſo readily. diſtinguiſh one 

as the others: for there is always a great 
of this aſſembly, c hom noiſe 

will ſtand in the place of propriety : but 
thoſe who diſtinguiſh more accurately 
are offended as much at one as at the other; 
nay, the cenſure falls almoſt entirely upon 


the ſuperior claſs: they pity what the 
others cannot help, but they condemn in 
theſe what their judgment n to ww 
taught them to avoid. 

There is not any thing that & nobly re- 


<p the gone _ JO * 
EE... 


moſt common. Inſipidity is the gene- 


of an author, as the violence, impetuoſiry, | 
ner nor his action too 
ver are beautiful, except when in their 155 
of his enraged Moor, (glorying in che 4 — 
like nne eee oe. 
My great revenge: 15 e Yor a 
inflamed, his eyes with - ſucceſsful 
*Tis right he ſhould do all this. The ſenti- 
choc there be nothing founding in the e 
the words, accom the delivery 


Tas ACTOR. © "Aj 
| and fire of the player: his/yaice often} can- 
not be too loud, his — too 

is only where the thought ſi ——4 
that theſe things are proper; and t 
place. 14 $614 7 1 Ai 497 $30 
When Shakeſpeare puts into the: mouth 
venge he had taken on the ſuppoſed del u- 
luder of his wiſe): = FR alder 

314.4 4 50 2068 

| Had all bis Aar bein dives, 
we ſce Mr. Be y reden thro? the wery | 3 
black of his face; his whole viſage becomes 
vengeance, and he ſeems ta raiſe himſelf 
above the ground while he pronouncæs it. 
ment ſupports. it.: we feel with him the 
| tranſport the poet felt hen he rote and 
preſſion, the thought Alle us with great ana 
noble reſentment. As this. actor pronounces 

1 with that exalted. and magnificent deport 

' 5 YL | ? 
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ment we feel with the character: wefor 
| mays a player who ipeaics, und that 
It is an ſcene which is er 
ꝓreſented — RR we conceive the hero 
' and the huſband betray'd, injut'd, and 
glorying in his inſatiable revenge: we not 
only ſee the character thus before our eyes, 
but we feel with him; we pay an involun- 
tary tribute to the author and the player; 
we glow with their tranſports; the very 
frame and ſubſtance of our hearts is ſhaken 
as if conſcious of the ſame due to honour 
and reſentment, we ſwelled and trembled 
as he did; like ſtrings which are ſo perfect- 
17 concordant, that one being ſtruck, the 
other anſwers, tho diſtant. Nay, ſoperfect⸗ 
ly does the deluſion poſſeſs us, that we re- 
Joice in the vengeance, ' and forget for the 
time that there was no cauſe for the re- 
ſentment; chat Deſdemona was n 
or the huſband deceived. 
Tis thus we feel, as if chey 8 
own, the ſentiments and paſſions repre - 
ſented by a good writer, and animated by 
a performer who has judgment and genius; 
but althoꝰ this force and vehemence, this 
aranſport of glorying rage, which diſplays 
ſelf in the voice, look, geſture, and whole 
frame and deportment 'of the actor, be ſo 


geat aud commendable here, we often ſer 
. * « Is 6 the 
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— 
are neither great nor graceful, where 
take no hh us and this for the: 
plaineſt reaſon in the world, en . 
are nat proper. 
Nothing is {6 enerkest un che anda 
mencewhere there is p to authoriſeit, 
but where the actor expreſſes, in all this 
fury, ſome ſentiment which the author 
— — quiet and conſiderate; perhaps 
s great but at the ſame time cool, {for 
— is ſuch a thing as magnificence n 
compoſure) we are diſguſted inſtead of be- 
ing charm'd, as in the former inſtanoe j 
feel nothing of this fury, becauſe neither 
the thought nor ſentiment awake any of ity 
and we deſpiſe the player! who forces it up- 
on us out of ſeaſon. * N 
There is great beauty 7 in giving forts! | 
and weight to the but where the 
actor does not know: hom to de this in the- 
right place, he never can be ſure to 


: 
0 — 
Py 
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eus 
pleaſure by it; for nothing can be beautiful 


that wants this apptopria 
ill natured to roduce inſtances of this fault, 


nor is it needful, for they will riſe in ſuffi 
_ cient number to every one's.memoryy” but 
it is here more than on all other occaſions,” 


tion. It would be 


that the force of the obſervation is evident, > | 


a be ſhe ever {a powerful, re- 
Bs quires - 
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quires to be guided by art. Nature a 
we a player voice, figure, and 252 
ve action; and by means of theſe he may 

be enabled to do all, or a very great part 

at leaſt of thoſe things for which the 
player laſt named is ſo conſpicuous: but 

7 he have not judgment, he never will be 

able to make the heart acknowledge him 

an actor. To be able to ſurprize, is the 
firſt quality of a player, but the next, 
which is of equal i importance, is to know 
where to do it. Nature gives the powers 


for the one, but judgment only can con- 
duct the other, and we fee, that unleſs 


both concur, the effect of all the ſtrength 
of nature is loſt. Judgment, as well as 
expreſſion and geſture, may indeed in — 


degree be the gift of nature; but to im- 0 


prove and render it uſeful, rules are to be 

obſerv'd. Playing is a ſcience, - and is to 
be ſtudied as a Tons and he who, with 
all that nature ever did, or can do for a 
man, expects to A wholly without 
the effects of that ſtudy, deceives himſelf 
— | 
We have ſeen the "philoſophic Tamer- 
lane ſtrut and throw his arms about like a: 
mad Oreſtes, and we have ſeen the moſt 
ſedate ſentiments of morality thundered 
out a the rage and force of a barbarian. 
6 n 5 
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{00A 2 not nun ak is car» 


ried a great deal farther; This and 
that have been named, are inſtances e 
improper it is to be noiſy where;the. 
never intended paſſion: 1 but there 5 | 
ſages in which tranquility is not y pro- 
per, but neceſſary: in theſe things it is de- 
cent, but in the othexs it is a beauty, a great 
one, and the only one of eee 
capable, f inc 101 1 

It is peculiar to dramatic writing, tha 
the diſpoſitions and tempers of the charac» 
ters are not deſcribed bur repreſented ;.they 3 
are not ſaid to be calm on this .occafiop,, , } 
and furious on another, but the frame and 
manner of the expreſſion ſhew it: tis this 
charaQteriſtic manner of the author Which 
the player i is above all other things to ſtudy, 
for tis on this that his great merit in repięẽ n 
ſenting to us the hero, as the writer drew 
him, will depend. This is more obvious 
and eaſy where violence and paſſion" are 
pointed out, but it is always more delicate, 
and always more graceful, often alſo. more 
great, in the tranquil ſcene: and here it is 
that the Judgment of the actor is requited * 

| to 


Is — oy 
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14 THE ACTOR. 
to find it out. Noiſe and violence ate not the 
certain marks of dignity. We oſten miſs 
the divine ſpirit in the lightning and the 
whirlwind, to diſtinguiſhit in the tl ſmall 
voice. Here it is that the greateſt diſcern- 
ment of an actor is ſhewn, in underſtand . 
ing the intent of the author; and his higheſt 
judgment in repreſenting the temper of his 
mind as the other intenden. 
If an hiſtorian had been to deſcribe king 
Richard the night before the decifive bat- 
tle of Boſworth, or an heroic poet to cele- 
brate the greatneſs of his mind, viſible in 
his compoſure, they could have only told 
us, that he was unmoved at the approach 
of danger. Thucydides or Virgil could 
have done no more: all the rhetoric of 
the one could only have collected certain 
circumſtances to ſhew it, and all the ele- 


gance of the other could have gone no far- 


ther than a beautiful deſcription; but the 
dramatic writer had a ſuperior advantage, 
and that writer who has immortalized the 
hero as much as he has himſelf in this 
play, knew how to make the moſt of thae 
advantage: above dully relating the cis: 
cumſtance to the ear, he addrefles it to the 
imagination. He introduces the king, 


whoſe crown and life were ſtak'd upon the 


fortune of the enſuing day, taſting the 
4 | : << 


THE ACTOR. 
freſh breeze of evening, and 
—  — 

HET 10 TD n 3 "Os 10 Bag LIT Pom hd 
And the We 


Dian mene 6, fs Fi 
The intent of the A in cb 
the tranquility. of a great mind in _ 
danger; and he rightly judged, that no- 
thing could more perfectly thew the hero. 
Richard in this ſcene: is in the fituation. 
of one of our officers, ho as he was march- 
ing up to a deſperate attack took notice of 
a pelican fly ing over his head, and obſerved, 
that it would make good ſoup. The cir- 

cumſtances are alike, except that there is 

nothing low or particular in the incident 
that ſhews the tranquility of the ſovereig. 
The praiſe of either is the perfect calmneſs 
in the time of terror, and this is what the 
author intended to expreſs, and has moſt - 
happily expreſs'd in the lines. . The actor 
of judgment would diſtinguiſh this, and the 
pointhe would aimat would betopronounce 
them with the moſt perfect caſe and com- 
poſure, with an unruffled air, and in a 


ſoft and undiſturb'd voice. The great 


beauty in ſuch a paſſage, is, to throw off + 
every thing that is generally underſtood aa 
beaut | 


16 THE ACTON 
beauty in theatrical recitation: yet we have 
heard theſe lines barked out with all the ve- 
hemence of paſſion, by a player of reputati- 
on; and we have ſeen no ſignal of diſſatis- 
faction in the audience. 
Applauſe in wrong places is the deſtruc- 
tion of half our players ; and this Ralle. 
eſcence, where there are faults ſo palpable, 
hasalmoſt as bad an effect upon 1 that 
performer may be aſſured, that the weak - 
eſt of his audience never heard this with 
pleaſure, and the more judicious WN 
with diſapprobation. 

This is one of the many inſtances. in 
which we ſee how difficult-it is for the 
player to content himſelf with doing little 
enough; innumerable more might be re- 
cited, and this is one of thoſe circum- 
ſtances under which we ſee the immediate 
neceſſity of judgment. Nature has given 
an ator what are called powers; that is, 
ſne has given him a ſtrong voice and a free 
uſe ot his limbs, and he thinks he has no- 
thing to do but to employ them. Judgment 
would tell him when there is merit in 
letting them lie unexerted; and this he 
will have from that art and thoſe rules by 
which we would have him guide himſelf, in 
wy inſtances, f in which the beauty of 
| WY conducting | 


Ke”. 


THE ACTOR 11 
conducting himſelf. properly would be very 
evident, tho the fault ĩs not ſo bi] s D. 

An hundred people know how to in- 
dulge their natural faculties, for one who 
has the art to check them; but on ſuch a 
regulation depends all the glony of the 
compleat performer: and we are more 
inclined to pardon the faults of one who, 
with little talents, endeavours by induſtr7 
and application to bring himſelf to ſome 
merit, than him who diſguſts us with 
the extravagances of natural beau tie- 

The common miſtake of indulgidgaheſe 
exceſſes, of what nature has given, and the 
difficulty of conducting even dittle powers 
with prudence, are the too great reaſons 
why we ſee ſo few of thoſe ſucceed: who | 
fer themſelves, for the ſtage. Many of theſe 43 
have talents; but they are altogether. defi- 
cient in judgment. Thoſe who have been 
practiſed, in their profeſſion, if they ihayp ” 
as little of that as the other, yet have a ſort 
of experience which ſtands in the place of 
knowledge; and it is not ſo much from tie 
want of powers as the deficience of this exp - 
rience, or of what rules and art would mx 

better do in its place, that they ſo ſeldom | 
, general it may be aſſerted 5 2 \ 
ever ſo well farmed by nature” for 


: l 
*% 
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138 THE ACTOR. 
the ſtage, offer himſelf without advice, 


and merely from an opinion that he can do 


hat he has ſeen done before, he will fail: 
on the other hand, if another of very infe- 
rior accompliſhments, make the ſame at- 
tempt under the direction of ſome-eſtabliſh- 
ed player, and liſten for a conſiderable 
time to his admonitiont, he ſhall ſucceed. 
Nature alone, tho' capable of doing ever 
ſo much under proper regulations, will be 
bewildered and loſt under the want of thoſe 
cautions; whereas with their aſſiſtance, 
the perſon ſhall be decent in a firſt attempt, 
who never will be more than decent after- 
wards, 80 great an error is it that nature 
alone makes the player, and ſo vaſt the ad- 
vantages which even the mine talents 
will acquire from r ee 
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Jn wil mic from the obſervations: al- 
I ready made, that among the advan- 
tages which a player is to have from na- 


ture, an underſtanding is the principal: 


for to that he is to owe the proper uſe of all 
the reſt. If he who has it in his power: to 
be noiſy, does not know when ta be mode: 
rate, all che ſtrength of voice which he can 


poſſeſs 
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THE ACTOR. 19 
poſſeſs will ſerve: only to malce him extra- 
vagant in ſome things, and ridiculous in 
others. It is that a man dhould 
comprehend his words perfectly before he 
can deliver them properly; and among 
the dramatic poets of fame, there are ſome 
whom no one will ever e bo 
has not a very good underſtanding; n 
Aaron Hill, an author of allowed me- 
rit, requires to be ſtudiedas a claſſic. This 
he in general owes to the peculiar arrange - 
ment and diſpoſition of his words: Johnſon 
has often dis thought ſo deep, that chere 
requires the ſame of tion to 
be a maſter of his ſenſe; and often he o 
this to his ow]nn ſuperior knowledge, and 
to his expecting too much in his reader: 
Milton, (for ſome of his pieces are acted, 
and ſome more might with a lirrle alterg- 
tion) is obſcure to ce — from is 
very phraſe; and Shakeſpeare, che defer 
ben idol of che preſent ſtage, altho he ne- 
ver perplexes by his learning,” which ſane 
N ſuppoſed he altogether wanted, yo 
by the' boldneſs" of is figures; and the 
ſhortneſs-of his exprefſion; his Haff ant 
Auated wordis, arid frequent" and "Righitly 
expreſſed alluſtons, he is as eaſily read, 
without being underſtood, as any f chem. 
If any one of theſe authors be put into 
the hands of an ordinary perſon, and 5 + 
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THE ACTAR-: 

be expected of him to read aloud ſome 
paſſage which is new to him, it will be 
found, that tho' he pronounces all the 
words, he will miſs the greateſt part of 
the meaning. The falſe accent and 
force, or even, if -it be no more, the want 
of the true and proper emphaſis, will be- 
tray him; and it will be juſt ſo, or worſe 
with the actor, who wants that ſhare of 
genius which is neceſſary to underſtand 
what a larger portion of it produced: Thus, 
certainly, the player will fail, and thus he 
will, betray himſelf, who has not an un- 
derſtanding; thus we ſee. many fail entire. 
ly, and too much of | this groſs defect 


we diſcover in ſome who are well re- 


.ceived, | FLY | 44 $08 EN 
Indeed, the not underſtanding an author, 


aãs it is the greateſt of all defects in the per- 


former, ſo it is the moſt eaſily diſcovered 
by the auditor, who has any better ſnhare of 


underſtanding. A bellowing, and ſtrut- 


ing, and ſtaring, and toſſing about of the 
arms may do with the meaner part of an 
audience; but where the player has not 
true feeling, which he can never have 


without a perfect underſtanding of his part. 1 


all force is ineffectual; tis out of place, and 
1 1 
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ſo fine, the ill player upon it produces only 
diſcords. 7 e e I63 107 9 
It will be ſaid, that imitation will ſup- 

ply the place of underſtanding, and that 
1.06 obſerved in what manner another 
pronounces any ſentence, the performer 
may give it utterance in the ſame cadence; 
an ear anſweringthe purpoſes of underſtand 
ing. Too many players are of this opinion; | 

but it is ſerting their profeſſion very low, 


it is reducing that to a mechanical art 
which was intended to exert all the force of 
genius; but as it is contemptible, it is 
alſo imperfect. If this be the rule, What 
is to become of the new plays, or what are 
the audience to expect in the others? if the 
former players ſhould have been in an 
thing imperfect or falſe, there is an end «ft 1 
all advances in the art; and if this were ,? /Z 
univerſal, as it is too much the general rule, 
to what end ſhould ſuch a perſon as Gar 
rick have been born: a man who has ſtruck* -* 


out of his own mind a manner of playing 
many things, as Shakeſpeare's Lear, — 
many more that might be inſtanced, quite 
different from what ever was before ſeen r 
conceived; and who. has, by the ſole force f 
genius, found ways of making up for all 
thoſe things in which nature has fe him 
deficient. She gave him an underſtanding 
* e 


amazing player has ſhewn us; nor do we 
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in the place of all theſe, and it has anſwer· 
ed all their purpoſes. . As ſhe has dealt 


with man- in- reſpect - of other animals, ſo 
ſhe has dealt with this performer in reſpect 


of other players. While e ſhe deny'd to man 


the fur of the bear, and the talons of the: 


eagle, the wings of the kite, and the: 


ſtrength of the Borte, ſhe gave him under - 
ſtanding, by which he could contrive for 
himſelf cloaths and weapons, and conve - 


niences of carriage; and by which, maſters: 


ing thoſe creatures that were ſo much 
ſtronger than himſelf, he ſhould: be able to 
_ employ - their ſtrength to his purpoſes.: 
Thus, tho' ſhe has denied to Mr. Garrick 
the natural dignity "oY Mr. Quin, the foft-1 
neſs of Mr. Barry, and (but for that we! 
muſt go farther than the preſent age) the 
_ ealy politeneſs for which Wilks was 
ſo eſtermed, ſhe has given him a 7 
henſion, which ſeeing all theſe in their true 
colours, has introduced ſomething in the 
palace of every one of them, that exceeds 
._  thefirſt, very nearly equals the ſecond, and 
| perhaps is yet more pleaſing than the laſt. 


Had imitation alone been the ſource- of; 


good acting, we had loſt all that this 


want inſtances, even among ſome Who 
e received, how imperfrct that 


playing 
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play Py which is derived prin 
Ben ſource. In che ſiege of — nah 
to the diſcerning reader I need n = 
where play d, or in which character, we: | 8 
ſce ſome. miſerable defects: the ten,αιν the r 
geſture,, the , labs all declent: 7 
former applauded -by: the: rabbie, 
peating à ſchool-boy's leſſon, w 1 
maſter b him to get by rote; 
but of which he has taken no pains to give 
him the meaning. Cadence and vatiety in 
recitation are worſe; than: che deficienger of, 
them where, they! are not proper, 49: wel 
would pardoniaſenſibility rather than ab»: 
ſurdity. Ithawe-obſerycd; that it is · not ne 
ceſſary to tell the judieious im whom theſe 
faults are tobe found in that play; anιf,x,ẽ 
is not in the ſehemeof this treatiſe, to in: = 
form others: It is: not intended to ſhe 
thoſe Were to cenſure: who de not ene 
where: to- praiſe. ng + E421 44; RN 7 i _ 
We — this how imperſect, as well a: 
how mean a, way imitation is, do arrivt at 
the character of an actor; aud we ſee at 
the ſame time a: proof of what was to. he 
made out in : this place, that an under? 
ſtandiggis the groate eſt requiſite of aplayen ; 
We ſee/it indeed in the light of one»ſbelsi 2M 
ſential, that we may be certain the 2» 
n nant —— inen 
ces 
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ſtances of the contrary; and to point out 
to us 1. players who have bad under 
ſtandings. They err certainly; and the 
truth les in one of theſe exceptions : either 

the players they mean have better under- 


ſtandings than they perceive, or they are 
not ſo good e as e en 
them. 

Diſcernment and benen are ne- 
ceſſary in the greateſt degree to the player, 
and theſe are inſeparable from a good un- 
derſtanding. He muſt be able to expreſs 
beauties of all ow 1 and to do 
this proper mu diſtinguiſh 
what they : — for every one of them re- 
quires a different expreſſion. When it is 
neceſſary for him to expreſs paſſion, it is 
not enough that he have lungs and eyes; 
he muſt not only be able to raiſe it to the 
proper height, but he muſt know what 

that proper height is; and in a thouſand 
various ſcenes where this is required, he 
muſt determine whatis the degree in Which 
it is neceſſary in each. Nature may 
have given him the powers of voice and 


the command of tears, but not the di- 


ſtinguiſhing judgment, how high the one 
is to be carried; or whether, or in what 

uantity the other are to be poured out, 
. ona A ſingle word e 
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was doneat that times buthow ie man effects 
ed, we cannot by any thing we ſee 
now; for our yers tho?,t 


hey have pre- 
ſerved the low voice; have loſt the empha- 
ſis. There was a way of pronouncing this” 
word with ſtrength without loudneſs ; 
this was the way in which the menace: | 
had its full terror. Our players affect to 
give this tone to the whole ſentence; but 
* this they loſe the force of the 
whole. 
As this is. an inſtance in which an ex- 
dee reſſion full of meaning requires to bed. 
ivered without noiſe; and to have a ſingle 
word in it marked and characteriſed, — 
by, 1 * loudneſs, but by the peculiar force: - 
it gains from the emphaſis: 
A e in which the ſame ſpirit 
that is to animate that ſingle word; is to 
_ convey meaning to the Whole -ſameence : 
and in which, inſtead of this low voice to 
all but the one important mord, there . 
to be force and vith ſome degree 
of loudneſs, given to every ons. Theſe: 
are ſentences 1 in which the is great. 
and the whole full of feelin but he 
words common, plain, and fal 
= dignity. A glorious inſtance we 
35751 in the character of Lear; d 
ſee it n e 9 
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THE AC TOR. 274, 
014 King has klled.the, underes wah hiv, 
own hand, and one Who is 
notice of it, that the | of LT 
heart can giye him to, utter Ne 51 i en 
MM: 0 


| u e, 4g $1 


"of 


equal. 

I” a for the PR. 
uſe of ſuch exprefions,, and the occaſion,” 7 
of it is evident: genius being © preva=. 
lent in him, V4 CON rs too much 
wanting, his dignity generally lies in the 
thought, not ia the phraſeg hut theſe. 
are paſſages. which an ordinary reader, will. {+ 

paſs over unobſerved ; and we ſee nothing... 
of their beAutye.. but 52 t actor gives 
them force Dy per de . ol. io 

It has been, e already, that 33, a 4 
ſingle word will ſometimes do more than 
a Whole unde ſo one tear wil affect an 
audience, where the if have deſ piled... 
a flood of them. Phe ngle drop of 1 Tor... 
row, 1 inyoluntary hu of humanity, ... — 

7 nt and eren [WANG Of, Bar, 
fuſion of tears would be unworthy and Gn. 
temptible: With n it were well on 

2 


12 
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28 
1 man were alſo-remen 
Poet as well as the pla er more nd- 
tural; and! conſequent 75 have mote” > 
merit if he keep up to the ſentimemt! He 
who ſhewed what was nature and what was 
dignity ſo well, puts this into the mouth of 
his Macduff; and while he e makes his heroe 
bear forrows like a man, alſo ſuffers him * 
to fect them like one. 4 
From this coniſitleration, were 1 an- er 
who had power to do it, I would make a 
ſingle tear ſteal down the unaltered face of 
Cato while he ſpeaks the famous line: 


Thins'to the gods; bey bas don't 4. 


This 1 whuk o, the* ie peer 
ſtriking out the ſucceeding obſervntibn, 
« that Röme filled his eyes with tears W tg 
« flowd not o'er his on dead ſon . 

it is, there is ſomething brutal 9 
rity of Cato; and virtue never e | 
character. The Roman, rigid and firm 
as he was, yet muſt be àa man as 'welFas'a 
| heroe; and I would let the man 
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while the heroe triumphed. ' No matter 
that the virtue and ſteadineſs of Cato diſ- 
dained the womaniſh effect of ſorrow, let 
nature and che N if not take their 
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proper: and he muſt know how to do 
this in a juſt degree: for as too much ve- 
* hemence renders things extravagant, and 
converts what is great and magnificent in 
"felf into bombaft ; ſo an over abun- 
dance of this grace degenerates into gri- 
mace and buffoonery,/and makes that ridi- 
culous which was intended to be engaging, 
Ĩ bere are paflages in which this redun- 
dant grace is as proper as the vehement 
force and extravagant energy; but the 
are fuch as are intended for Bombaſt an 
buffoonery. The violence and fury max 
de proper in Tom Thumb, which would 
be contemptible even in Bajazet; and the 
addreſs of captain Plume to te 
Hor Kr iin . : FDD | 
Feli princeſs of Salopitnt plum, 
Reil ohm tr ST) oO eee TIVFORT 
 enninot® poſſibly'"'be tds moet dere 
with graces. Theſe things however are 
only {et off by extravagance, becauſe they 
are intended to be out of nature :'as for 
the reſt, the very means by Which they are 
rendered violent, muſt be fufficient to 
make every thing ſerious 'contemptible. 
There are many inſtances alſo in which the 
author has been able only to ſketch' out 
the out- line of har 6 d Le Go, and it 
is left to the actor or player to add the 
OF 4 light 
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light, eddi, er in in et egg 
15 make the In this rale he is 
not only to convey all the rates the u- 
thor directs, but to add ne ones. More 
is required than to underſlaud the author 
perfectly; the actor i *. to 3 in ſome d 
an author himſelf; This 
is as commendable, a8 49 Adding i de 
words; or altering Obs Fu 5 5 
do this With advantage tequites 4 gefifu 
ſuperior to that of the poet; but we duch it 
difficult enough to inet with players” who | 
have the ſufficient co A 
Of theſe additional graces there iv wem 
An N techn "Wh{6 ; 
_ tain and they” have 
been thrown in by the actor very. 
fully. Mr. Cibber has told me 
author, when the play | 
ed, complimented him upon hig ſubject. 
His ſon is very happy in a ea clay %of 
_ theſe additional graces; and "Mt, ed. | 
ward throws in ſevefal, nevet” 
of by either of © theſe performs, d 
moſt ' of ther. 1 proper and ohatdc- 
teriſtical. 5 „ Tarn * 


In N we owe hie and very beru- 


tiful inſfancb of what may be done s 


way to Mr. Barry. When the offer is 
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ulc ↄtragedy being a mygk-picer thipg 
than comedy: ànd it, beipgranuel 4 1. A 
. Hiffigult to ſucceed. in the ſOftasſs a — 
Sof ſuch a ſcoge, than in one here 
He; more was requim d. thancancabſence 8 
: Certainly the brgken 10 
e e Lin, 
N rere To 
1 
n 
preſent age ſhews, or 142 on the we 
upon a ſimilar occaſion. . 
2i leech author 's ExprefGonoraiſed) byi.theſe 
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85 —— it is required. ie Weld 

be eaſy to pr 

e 
Taft ility, 4 
ſhould be angry. 
bor not how duch of hiv quality chey 
Have, but how it is regulated. vying 
y be the effect of anger n a Boy but 
to duce wen an r wt different 


u miſ⸗- 
take when they ſuppoſe t 1 ; 
0 | The aſſion they exhibit is their bn, and 


at of the character.... 

g a violent as one would wil to, ſee 
him, and full of real feeling, but fetling 
__ of a wrong kind. His rage has been that 
bf a cook in his kitchen; not that of one 
whom his author meant to exhibit” every 
8 * TRA as” OP former in- 
"= ſtance, natura ers an A * 

© © becauſe they — an underſtanding to 
guide them; or becauſe that undeſtandling 
wants to be put into method or rate.” The 
| reader will not be at a loſs to WO 


who” have16 much 
will ery When they 


in himſelf, and ene them j 


oc nc ler de pre- 


buſmeſs is there 


In the ſame manner I have ſeen an angry 
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 inſtatees, tho? File) not/narat herds; and = 
„ — areal. want of. ander- 
- is the fault in one daft; anflimthe = 
1 rl? 
& | 
Id 
* 
ch 
cy 
re- 
wy in one perſan, anger cas 1 
w Courage is che great. qualizof al Homer's 
6 heroes; and yet the courage af one quite 
875 different. froh 2 courage of anorhier. 
ce: 
* 
33 
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alſo, as there are ig 2 275 

picture, which; are to be {et i 1 
and parts that are to beobicured, they. . 
are preſeryed,and hid in A Th the 
dramatick writer, who. ate 
he undertakes, never fails to regard ig hẽe 
ſtricteſt manner; but it is in yain;allpthat . 
* his attention = if the actor has | 
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 Loalmnefs ;* or a loud land- 


> "0s maſterly addreſs in the 


appear 
A to be one of thoſe characters hen hs moſt. 


Schowlit is 
Other wiſe he expo 
cuuthor of his pax 3m beauty” | 
ru, manner, where the ſentimentingientes 


. 
«lvery;-where compoſhre and 2 | 
nesctilary, and were intended: byithezaathor 
will 3k that forward, e was end- 
aed t be eoncealed in ſhades; that 
very error obſcure: and drawn then iure 
of that Which; was intended to — 

cen. There are abundant inſtane 
poet, im the 
A of Mabbenh. 1 I wih we cduld ſay 
e one actor WhO has been af — 
an che part, had ſhewn h ſenſidle 
of them or that any had 'Conceivedothem 
1 Mr. Garrick is eminent in many 

parts of Macbeth; but this does not 


ſtudied. Mr. Barry alſo is excellent. in a 

- great part of it ; but it does not ſeem one 
of thoſe p parts moſt. ſuited to that Perfor- 

mer. i; C0909 0: YI d 2 RG BNK 2; 
As in the land ſeape, ſo in the tepre- 

1 Ktstion of the ſtage; things in theifiown 
place very remote, are obliged to be fepte· 
"ented i in a r ſmall corfiaſs; rhe held Is large 
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litele Moral ſentences and Ggures, 
With the Habit of deſcription, are the parts 
ol a work that will thus command applauſe 
hovſoever they are ſpoken, . We have in- 
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beremembered in the reading, sid placed 
1 1: {Pithe: account of the author. Comedy is 
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+ Shag! 2 ignity,Tragedy is indeed to ſup- 
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- 1s oth more difficult, and - it is much 
harder to Pleaſe in it the fem who can judge. 


A much greater com n is fre- 
quired to underſtand the ſcope of the tragic | 
- writer, than to take in all the intention of 


the comic; and a good 


Where then is the probability he ſhould 


ſucceed who does not come up to the cha- 
racter? Ti is true, there was à time when 


blank verſe was all ſpoken too much alike, 
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thoſe days, there is how a more natura 


ure introduced, a defcienee ee fern 
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by the words is, they have not that * 
of ſenſe which theſe critics eſteem foihi 
ly, that they allow no other the name: 
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yet theſe. are things the multitude admire 
in the comic actor: on the contrary, gig 
nity of deportment. and a expreſſion; il 
"erin eee dan elegant au- 
tbor, and a perfect .Jclivery;of!; his; napgn- 

ing, are the requiſites to him wha is be 

no more than, decent in tragedy- 
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or..at himſelf, whether it be a laugh ef», \ 
contempt or approbation. In general, he 15 
minds the diſtinction no more than we do; 
and while all are pleaſed, what is thene 
wanting ? Nothing, unleſs it be a real and 
a reaſonable applaule. - 14.27, 7 1808 
There are farces at which 15 ger Ya 
to laugh, tho we confeſs they are ſo fooliſn 
that we are aſhamed of laughing at them, 
The caſe is the ſame with ſome of the 0 
mic characters, as we ſce them repreſented: 
but the actor is ſatisfied z. he receives he | 15 
contempt for applauſe, and he repeats, aa 
often as he is called upon, the occaſion of 
it. I have ſeen the greater part of an au- 
dience laugh very heartily at a Lord Fops \' 
pington, who. had nothing of the gentie- L: 
man in his addreſs, manner, or appearances. 
they were pleaſed, and the performer has 
been pleaſed, when he has heard them ſay, 
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a 8 Ʒ — fellow. The ſt part ex- 
pect i more, and che reſt laugh pon 
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Dake 403 no Duke, tho they confeſs they. | 
are aſhamed. of themſelves for their ee q 
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When ever the actor poſſeſſes this, it i 


ſure to be perceived by the audience, whore” ? 
ther it be in tragedy or comedy that he 


exerts it: for theſe are the ſtrokes of na 


ture's pencil; and they are diſtinguiſhed 
by all. A great onderfianding 4 is — ne- 
ceſſary to this ſenſibility ; nor is great dif- 
cernment requiſite to the perceiving it. 
There is a kind of univerſal conſent hy 
which this is perceived and acknowledged 
among mankind; and it always, unleſs 


ſtrangely out of place, or monſtrouſiy ex- 
travagant, is applauded, where - ever it is 


ſeen. Altho' it may diſcloſe itſelf effectual· 
ly in either kind of playing; yet it is in 
that we ſee it moſt frequently, and 
moſt advantageouſly : but its . moſt happy 
ſeat is in that kind of theatrical repreſen- 
tation which is between the two: that 
which, without the levity of comedy, 
is not tied down to the meaſure, or en 
.ed to the n F of tragedy. "The 
reaſon is very 22 ; it is an emotion of na- 
ture, and the e paſſages are the moſt my 
, tural. 2 
- The French have whole plays written in 
this ſtyle, they call it, Comedie Parmoiantz 
the Romans had the judgment to be'fond 
of it: we only meet with ſtrokes of it ac. 
cidentally in comedies, but it always affect 
| us 
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us ſtrongly; nor does the player anywhere 
Obtain © Wk rfect an applauſe. * The de- 
portment 2 Lady Toubley on the recon- 
ciliation with her huſband; and the grati- 
rude of Indiana, when, to the name wite 
from Bevil, ſhe anſwers, oo. 


My ever-lov'd, | my lord, my miſs ; '* b 


are of this kind; but beyond them if | 
the behaviour of the ſame, Indiana at ber 
fir knowing her father. We are iv hap- 
py to ſee theſe ſeveral paſſages pl ayed 
one who has more of this ſenſibility, tha 
perhaps any other perſon ever polleſfſed'; * 

and there is nothing in which ſhe receives * 
an applauſe ſo univerſal, 'or"that-comes ſ ! | 
truly from the heart. Mrs. Gregory allo in 
Hermione ſhews it greatly. - 

It has been ſuppoſed by ſome, that this 
ſenſibiliry depended upon the underſtand - 
ing; and that the degree of che one: 77 
always proportioned to that of the oth 
but nothing can be a. greater error. : 
find people of both ſexes who have mY 
lent underſtandings, and who” have yer) 
little of this ſenſibility. | Nay, perhaps, 
the greateſt underſtandings of all are ms 
exempt from it. It is in reality, fig. other 
than giving way to the paſſions; and 


loſophy would teach us to get the — 
D 2 5 of 
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are of this kind; but beyond them all is 


the behaviour of the ſame, Indiana at her © 


ſirſi knowing her father. We are ſo-hap- 
py to ſee theſe ſeveral paſſages played by 
one who has more of this ſenſibility," than 


perhaps any other perſon ever poſſeſſed'; 


and there is nothing in which ſhe receives 


an applauſe ſo univerſal, or that comes 0 
truly from the heart. Mrs. Gregory alſo in 
Hermione ſhews it greatijix. 

It has been ſuppoſed by ſome 
ſenſibility depended upon the underſtand- 
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but nothing can be à greater error. We 8 


find people of both ſexes who have excel 


. 


lent underſtandings, and who have very 


little of this ſenſibility. - Nay, perhaps, 


the greateſt underſtandings of all are moſt 
exempt from it. It is in reality, no other 
than giving way to the paſſions; and phi- 
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:olophy would teach us to get the better 


N | that | this 5 


_ 
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52 THE ACTOR. | 
of it; or, at leaſt, to diſguiſe the ſenſati- 
on. The ſoft paſſions are concerned in it 
in the greateſt degree; and we know the | 
weakeſt minds are often the moſt affected 
by theſe. But what we wilh in the com- 
pleat player, is this great ſenſibility join- 
ed with a great underſtanding ; nay, and 
dependant on it, we wiſh him to compre-- 
hend, the moſt perfectly imaginable, what is 
intended by the author; and from this 
conception we wiſh him to derive that ſenſi- 
| bility, thro* which it is to be conveyed 
to us. If he have only the common. feel- 
ing of weak minds, he will be affected 
more than he ought, and inſtead of moving 
us, will render himſelf contemptible ; but 
if he has what is proportioned to the pal- 
fioa marked in the place, and intended to 
be raiſed by the author, then his ſenſibility | 
being derived from his e is 
proportioned to his underſtanding; and. 
feeling juſt as much as he ought, he makes 
us feel juſt as much as we win. 
Longinus, in his treatiſe of the /ablame, 
cenſures Cecilius, who had written on the 
ſame ſubject before him, for having omitted 
to ſpeak of the pathetic, (as he conceives,) 
fuppoling it to be a neceſſary part of che 
ſublime, naturally ariling from it, or ne- 
ceſſarily connected with it. In the ſame 


2 
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hols who! _ 
1 


manner we may exce 
ſuppoſe ſenſibiſity to 
neceflary connection with the underſtand- 
ing. The ſublime in writing may indeed” 
be compared to that dignity of manner 
which we ſee in ſome of the eminent actors 


| in- tragedy z and the pathetic ro: that ſen- 


ſibility by which others are diſtinguiſhed : | 


and they are ſo far from being 
allied, that thoſe who moſt of che 
one, are in general deficient in the othets. 
It is owing to this, that ſome. actors 
are peculiarly adapted to a certain ſet of 
characters, and ſome others to others. But 
as the ſame judicious writer obſerves, that 
nothing contributes more to the beauty of 
the ſublime, than a ſtroke of the 
beautifully thrown in; fo there is nothing 


that ſo happily becomes the dignity of a 
tragic character, as ſome ſudden ftroke: 
which confeſſes that he is at once, br} 


as it were, unexpectedly, affected by a 
and reaſonable paſſion. This ſe 
and that dignity which characteriſes an un- 
derſtanding equal to the higheſt parts = 
tragedy, beautifully ſet off one another. 
_ are not to _ that players en- 
Joy this quality in different degrees, 
lee men of ey rank and profeſſion diffe- 
rently affected by N e paſſion, — 
3 ho 


for we 


[ 


— 2 


as THE ACG NON 
ed by the ſame words; and even as enfore· 
ed and animated by the ſame action. I 
one looks into the pit, the place where 
moſt judgment reſides, and moſt attention 
is paid to a play, we {hall ſee different 
people affected by the ſame ſentence in a 
very various degree; and this not in 
proportion to their underſtandings. Of 
two players nearly equal in that reſpect, 
one ſhall read, unmoved, the ſame paſ- 
ſage which ſhall affect the other ſo 
ſtrongly, that he feels ſo much, that he 
ſhall be unable to give utterance to the 
words. Tears ſhall interrupt the delivery, 
and his whole frame ſhall be ſo diſturbed,” 
that he ſhall not be able to pronounce the 


words articulately. What we ſhould wiſh 


in the perfect player is, that he have all the 
ſenſibility of this laſt, and yet all the com 
mand of himſelf that is neceſſary to regu- 
late its emotions. We would not have 
him feel-in ſuch a manner as to loſe the uſe 
of his voice; but while he conveys to us 
diſtinctly the words of his author, let him 
convince us alſo by his manner, that he is 
affected by them. Here is the great per- 
fection of the ſcience : we would have him, 
while he feels all this, yet command his 
paſſions, ſo that they do not diſturb his ut- 


terance; and yet we would not have that ex- 
| preſſion * | 


paſſage has on the moſt ſenſible reader; but 
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preſſion he keeps for himſelf take away 
the pain of it from us; we would have 


his manner of pronouncing the words 
take all that effect upon us, which the 


we would not have it take that effect on 
bimſef. Ft on age 
There is nothing in the way of a player's 
art that takes more effect, perhaps nothin 
that takes ſo much, as this due regulated 
ſenſibility. Dignity we admire greatly, 
and we are right to admire it; for in tra- 
gedy nothing is ſo often required: but ve 
admire this ſenſibility when it is kept in 
due bounds, and yet manifeſts itſelf ſtrong- 
ly, more than that. They are two things 
quite diſtin from one another; and he 
may ſucceed excellently in the one, Wo 
has no pour in the other. The ſeveral 
parts of the ſame character often require 
both; and we accordinglyſee one playerbeſt 


in one part of it, and another in another. 


This is not wonderful; for. there are paſ- 
ſages that are full of dignity, and yet have. 
nothing to do with paſſion; and there are 

places where the f-nGbilicy of an actor 
may manifeſt itſelf, that have nothing of 
dignity; yet without it they have ſomethigg 
in them greater. They take more hold upon 


the heart, and carry us, as it were, out of 
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— 


Himſelf dying of the effect of that 
and we ſee, as Mr. Barry plays it, his ſenſibi- 
lity getting the better even of his articula- 
tion; his grief takes effect upon the organs 


1 | * * 
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ourſelves. We admire dignity, but we 
take part in this; and where properly ex- 
erted, there is an enthuſiaſm and glorious 
command about it that carries us out of 
our reaſon. 


It has been obſerved, that tho? it is very 


happy for the player to poſſeſs this quality 


of ſenſibility, it is neceſſary for him to have 
that command of himſelf, that he can keep 


in from interrupting his utterance, or 
taking away the articulation of his voice: 
but there are paſſages in which it may be 
allowed even this effect; and inſtead of a 
blemiſh it will communicate the 


beauty. Thus we fee in the character of Ro · 
meo a ſcene of diſtreſs, to which no other 
ran de equal: his wife, on whoſe | 


fe fuppos'd 
death he had ſwallowed poiſon; revived, and 


of his voice and the very tone of it is alter- 
ed: it is broken, hoarſe, and indiſtinct. 


WMWWe give the applauſe to this conſummate 
piece of playing that it deſerves: we ſee. 
nature triumphing over what art would di- 


rect; and we give it a praiſe which art 
| our 


| 


poiſon ; | | 


| 


a and as it is ner 


out this ſtrong appearance of n SEVEN - 
could deſerve. - 

Ie is ab. bemadriinnd. chat the 1 
ſon has ne ee 

to be reduced to the imaginary. mechanical 

power of the medicine ; it is the. genuine 
effect of grief: and the actor ſhews that it 


is ſo by — 09 s r 
other 


of maſt i | 
but this, tho* highly 
executed ſparingly , and . has the Judge. 
ment to know it... 
playing are like figures in oratory, 12 few. 
of them enliven, elevate, and give an un- 
conquerable power to a diſcourſe 
be eternally introducing them, ax 2 
of all their merit and fo 8 for the 
as well as the other, by this frequency, 
be found to be the reſult of ——_— 
deration, not of nature and ſenſibility, 
People who feel the moſt from reading A 
paſſionate { peech in a play, are not always 
thoſe who — — it molt perfectly; this 


ha che effect of ſenſibility, a peculiar quali- 


xy the 3 r already obſerv- 
e rtio td underſtanding. 
Either of theſe alone therefore will not do o 


nn 


We are to. 


not 
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Strokes of this kind in 


hut to 15 
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ledge the pretenſions of that actor great in- 
deed, who has both in ſuch a degree, that 
while the judgment regulates the ſenſibi- 
e ſenſibility animates, enlivens, and 
inſpires the 1 5 FLY 
Among the players, thoſe of a tender 
diſpoſition ſuppoſe themſelves formed for 
tragedy, and thoſe naturally ſprightly for 
comedy. Tis true they are ſo far formed 
for each of theſe ways of playing ; but this' 
is very far from being of that importance 
they imagine. At the utmoſt it is only a 
part of this great qualification ſenſibility, 
which in all its excellence is but the ſecond, 
not the firſt: much leſs the only qualifica- 
tion of the player. . People may be tender 
and fooliſh, and they may be gay and- 
fooliſh : and with this addition, neither 
one nor the other will be of any uſe. : 
Indeed any peculiar turn of mind which 
is only a partial ſenſibility, is rather an 
hindrance than an advantage to him who 
would excel as an actor; the man who has 
ſo much ſenſibility, as being of a gay 
temper, to feel ſprightly paſſages; or ſo 
much, as. being of a ſoft and tender diſpo- 
fition, to feel the diſtreſſes of love, and the 
other gentle paſſions, may be, by that, qua- 
lified for certain parts; but he who would 
make the compleat player, ſhould be of 
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equal ſenſibility, whatever he the paſſion 
his heart ſhould be ſuſceptible of all emo- 
tions, and of all equally z, he ſhould be 
able to expreſs all, as well as to feel all in 
the ſame fo orce z and to make them ſacceed 
to one another ever ſo quickly; for there 
are characters which require this. ny 
heart ſhould be ſalcepaible of all; and. 
ſhould indeed poſſeſs neither prevalently in 
itſelf. It ſhould be as the 
pliable, and in the hand of the artiſt ready 
to be moulded at his pleaſure into aRichard : 
or an Horatio, a Caſtalio or a Zatiga. 
Such characters there have been among 
the players, and ſuch there are, tho” 
haps in not ſo conſummate a. pet 
Kynaſton, among the old aQtors, — 7 
to have arrived at this perfect character 
for being in his own 7 ſition, neither 
fiery nor melancholy, INT proud 
mean, he equally received from the air 
of his part, one or other of theſe paſſions 
and his heart, pliable equally, either way, 
felt as the author directed it, His part for 
the night, or for the preſent. nee 
was as the inſpiring ſoul animating his iel 
ing body: and ſceming to have no paſſions 
of his own, he adopted all that were given 
him ; it was therefore Kynaſton was in all 


6 
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peleſs wax - 
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bis parts leſs the actor and more the- mas 
than any who had gone before him. - 

We have at this time a very ſhini a 


ſtance of the ſame kind, in Mrs. ard. 
Cibber's naturally — vpice 


and melancholly tone, Weich qualify her 3 


f arts, — her leſs 


in others; for they will break nat. © 


times, altho' her er in characters, 
where they are not required, takes ſo much 
Eine manaer moul Mr. Garrick, in the 
= manner would command all this praiſe 
ct ſenſibility, were it not that he | 
too much ſpirit, and Mr. Barry but | 
that he has too much ſoftneſs. Par 
The ordinary reader will underſtand this 
ſufficiently, if he recollects, that whether 
we ſec Mr. Garrick in Richard or in Of 
| 222 ſtill he ſees Mr. Garrick; that Mr. 
in Othello, or in Jaffeir, ſtill ſhe wa 
himſelf Mr. Barry; and that Mrs. Cibbet; 
is plainly Mrs. Cibber, whether the a 
Alicia or Indiana: but when Mrs. Pritt 
chard plays Merope, ſhe is Merope; Wen 
He repreſents the wife of Theſeus, ſhe is 
the wife of Theſeus, and nothing of "lp 5 
ſelf appears, but all the character.. uy 
The ſpirit of Mr. Garrick, the boeh | 
of Mr. Barry, and the melancholy of Mrs. ' 
 Cibber, attend them in * * 
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into the character; it would be better if 


is: for tho by means of it, ſeveral- 
— ens TSR. 


this we fee the ſtrongeſt inſtance 


* 


well, a f 


And thus he would repreſent all 


_ exp ſenſibility 
| excellent, very nearly in 
degree in which. | 

like the 
fications — 


ture; for art 


perfect; al} 


never give R. 1 £91837 
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they play; but Mrs. Pritchard, having no 
dit ng mark of this kind, carries 
the other three would ſhake off what is {6- 
peculiar in each of them, beautiful as Ge 
them leſs fit for uni verſal playing: and ti 


ig, 


all a8 EN 
and wa- 


cauſe he would frſt feel all property 


- 
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The ſucceſſion of the paſſions to one 
another, which this general ſenſibility 


alone can qualify the player to expreſs, is 
ſuppoſed moſt frequent in tragedy; but 
it is only more obvious there: it is in- 
deed more common in comedy, tho? Jeſs 

All that is repreſented in tragedy is ta 
be great, the paſſions capable of produc- 


* 


ing theſe great things are only few; thee 
therefore are all thoſe into which tragedy ' 


will want to carry the performer; and if 
have a diſpoſition to be affected by theſe, 


no more will be required of him. Tragedy 


is, in this reſpect, confined to narrower 
bounds than people unaccuſtomed to ex- 
amine things might imagine ; its great re- 


ſources are only three, love, revenge, and 
ambition: and conſequently the principal 


characters it gives us, are tender lovers, 


generous avengers of injuries, or glorious 


criminals, who tread laws, juſtice, and 
all things ſacred under foot, to riſe to 


greatneſs, The affection of a mother has 
ſometimes been employed as the principal 


reſource, and ſometimes that of a wifes 
The firſt has always ſucceeded well; but 


not the other: Perhaps becauſe the latter 
is not quite ſo natural. Even a Belvidera 
pleaſes leſs than an Andromache. For 
7 the 


J 
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the reſt, when we have ſeen a Romeo, a 
Zanga, and a Richard, we have the prin- 
cipal traces of all that the tragic | writers 
propoſe to give us. 

When Mrs. Cibber repreſents the widow 
of Hector, the moſt brutal and unfeeling of 
the audience never refuſe the true applauſe 
of tears, while ſhe pronounces that n 
and eloquent ſtrain of en — 


grief interrupts 10 n 


My ſoul o 2 with „ boi ons bim. 


I dy'd to ove him. | 


For here that happy 
way; the Fr +. 
of w mind helps 


ien expreſſi 


affliction, and none other — fo. well 
have executed it; in in * a next | 


line, 


Seaſon his mind with early int of e. 


755 
* 


there is a fire 56 * of a, more, . 
alted kind, mingling itſelf with the grief : 


and in this the ſame natural turn of 9 s 


which before aſſiſted her ſo happily, pre- 
vents her from N n ſenla 


tions, | 1 
h "This 


14 * 


arts is in ber ue, 4 


ang: - plaintive: wor *;} 
ng the 
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both theſe paſſions, ſo ſuddenly ſucreed- 


comp 
manner of Mrs. Cibber, tho? ſuited ti the 


riety of characters which a capital perfot- 
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This is one of thoſe inſtances in which 
paſſionsofa very different kind ſucceed mo · 
mentarily to one another. The affection of 
the mother prevailed in the two firſt lines, 
the glory of the wife of Hector, and the ex- 
pectations the world would have from the 
ſon of that hero — the 7 —— _ was 
ired that ductility art, that prone · 
bo be affected, and that readineſs 20 
receive any ſenſations ever £ different 
in ſhort, that general ſenfibilley, before di- 
ſtinguiſhed from the particular. Without 
this no actreſs could give the true force to 


ing one another; and we ſee by this 
the miſtake of ſuppoſing any jarity 
of diſpoſition could be of advantage to the 
player; ſince we ſee that the laining 


character of Andromache, as much as any 
manner could be to any character, yet 
makes her loſe, at leaſt, as much on one 
hand, as ſhe gains by ic on the other ; 
and if this be the caſe in a particular cha- 
rater, much more muſt it be fo in that v. 


mer is expected to repreſent. b. 
Ia conſidering farther, to what partieu- 
lar ſet of actors this general ſenſihiliey is 
moſt neceſſary, we ſhall find that comaiy 

| | t moſt | 
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moſt demands it. The paſſions which 
have concern in tragedy are not only few, 
but they have ſome degree of connection 
with one another; they are all great and 
grave. Thus che grief of Andromache, 
and the ſenſe of — in the ſame charac- 
ter, are, tho ſo different, that the imme- 
diate is N gui as .. ſee, to a 

actreſs, yet grave great. 
Len rage or 


grief are the two great paſſions; they are 
lamenting or meditating revenge: theſe 


are as much connected as the others, be · 
ing both great, and both natural to heroic 
minds; yet we find the tranſitions from 
them, in equally difficult. In thoſe 
characters — rage prevails, Mr. Gar- 
rick, who is as naturally violent as Mrs. 
Cibber is melancholy, nds it very diffi- 
cult to make the tranſition from anger to 
ſorrow, as may be ſeen in ſeveral parts of 
Jaffeir : and in the ſame manner, Mr. Bar- 
ry, whoſe natural tendency is to elegant 
diſtreſs, finds it as hard to.paſs from that 
to anger in ſome parts of the ſame cha- 
racter. It is therefore theſe Se! * 
ceed ſo happily in different 
lame character in that play, x by 
will ever be able to ſay, with juſt ice, 0 
of them performs it beſt: it is for the ſame 
reaſon, 
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reaſon, that in parts where violence and 
fury are the great characteriſtics, Mr. 
Garrick ſucceeds beſt, and Mr. Barry in 
theſe diſtinguiſhed by tenderneſs; and in 
the character of Romeo, where there is 4 
great deal of both, they are both ſo amaz- 
ingly eminent: if, upon the whole, we ſee 
Mr. Barry with the greateſt pleaſure, it is 
not becauſe Mr. Garrick is the inferior 
actor, but becauſe Romeo is more diſtin- 
guiſhed by love than rage. ** 

Now, altho' theſe paſſions are | diff 
rent, yet they are, as already oblerved, 
few in number, and in ſome degree, allied 
to one another. On the contrary, the co- 
mic player, to whom ſenſibility . has been 
ſuppoſed leſs eſſential, has within his pro- 
- vince the whole number of them. All-that 
can affect the human heart come within 
his buſineſs, and his tranſitions are expect- 
ed to be more ſudden and more perfect 
than even thoſe in tragedy. Love, hatred, 
and ambition, come within his compaſs as 
much as in the others; for tho' differently 
expreſſed, they are as common in comic as 
in tragic writing; and with theſe an almoſt 
infinite number of other paſſions, and of 
modes of the paſſions which form ſubdivi- 
ſions altogether innumerable. 1 
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He is to expreſs the extacy of a fooliſh 
joy, the pangs of the moſt tormenting un 
eaſineſs, the dotage of the old lover, the 
inſolence of the young one, the ſuſpicions 
of a jealous huſband, the reſentment of an 
inſulted rival, the noble diftreſs of a ge- 
nerous mind, and the mean timidity of 
a poor one. Sometimes it will fall to 
his ſhare to ſhew us a ſtupid admiration, 
and ſometimes an inſolent - diſdain, ſome- 
times an open generolity of diſpoſition, 
ſometimes a mean ſelf love; and he is to 
expreſs every one of theſe under that inſi- 


nite variety of favourable or unfavourable 


circumſtances, under the direction of 
which they become, as it were, quite dif- 
ferent paſſions. Every paſſion, every emo- 
tion, by which the human heart can be 
affected, fall within the compaſs of the 
comic player; how univerſal therefore 
ought to be his ſenſibility? rec) 

The being ſuſceptible of the proper im- 
preſſions from each of theſe paſſions, is ones 
great part of the comic player's gualiſica- 


tion; but he poſſeſſes this in vain, if he 
poſſeſſes it ſingly; with the power of feel - 
ing, he muſt have the power of quittiag 
them inſtantaneouſly, or of changing one 
tor another, or all his ſenſibility is nothing. 
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6 THE ACTOR. 
The author often preſcribes- very quick 


tranſitions, but he muſt be able to antici- 
pate him in this, and to throw himſelf 


from one to another of them, with not 
only rapidity but eaſe. The feeling the 
paſſions is one great qualification in the co- 
mic player; and this tranſition is another, 
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equal, or very near equal to it in merit, 


and altogether as neceſſary. | 

_ - Thoſe actors who have been applauded 
for their variety, have excelled in this 

particular; for people do not always know 


what it is they praiſe, or on what founda- 


tion. This was the ſource aof all that 


applauſe paid to Leigh among the old 
players; an actor famous, not only 
for the great number of different charac- 
ters he acted well, but for that uncom- 
mon eaſe with which he acted all of them: 
and by the judicious, moſt of all, for that 
perfe& change of manner, voice, addreſs, 
and almoſt perſon itſelf, with which he 


played the different parts often of the ſame 


character. The judicious of that time, 
perhaps leſs judicious than the betrer part 
of ours, often were ready to accuſe the 


author as not having kept up a ſameneſs - 


of character in the ſame perſon; but this 


was only when Leigh played them. Per- 


haps the exceſs of his variety tended to- 


ward 
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ward a fault, and that was his 
which was attributed to the writer. 
cho' a high, they ſay he was @ guſt player, 
often bold and flighty, but never quite 
out of nature. His excellence in a variety 
of different * was owing to the 
ſame ſource with his amazing variety = 
in the ſame, when the poet admitted of it 
and that nfbiliey he 
which rendered him capable of 


of almoſt 
— — „ 


this readineſs of change, chis eaſy tranſmion 


from one paſſion to another in the ſame 
character. 


& 


In the ſame Manner our Mr. Garrick, ; +4 


in comedy, runs from one into ano- 
— 
the advant M pien- 
ous, be has ao racer of his fault: for 
he is never even ſ out of nature. 
We ſee this happy art 
paſſion to paſſion in Archer, which cho far 
from one of his beft characters yet give 
him an opportunity of exerting this qua- 
lity, more chan many of vhick be is more 
fond, and in which the audience is more 


fond of him. He is in this, one perſon 


with Cherry, another with Scrub, a third - 
W a fourth with n 


—ů— — 
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and with Aimwell two diſtinct perſons be- 
ſide ; one, when alone with him, another, 
when any other is preſent. And in every 
one of the ſcenes in which he is concerned 
with either of theſe, there are opportuni- 
ties of 1 happineſs he poſſeſſes 
of tranſition from paſſion to paſſion, and 
he is equal to them all. 1,34 EIU 
The author has given vaſt opportuni- - 
ties to the player in this particular charac- 
ter to ſhine by this peculiar advantage ; 
and Mr. Garrick muſt be allowed to over- 
look none of them. It was to this oppor- 
tunity of exerting a various ſenſibility and 
ready change that Mr. Wilks owed the 
great praiſe he obtained in this 
and if it became more conſiderable in itſelf 
as Mr. Wilks play'd it, than as Mr. Gar- 
rick does, the only reaſon was, that Mr. 
Wilks threw into it the eaſe and addreſs 
of the gentleman: a character which he 
perfectly came up to; and which, (not to 
make the deficience reflect upon Mr. Gar- 
rick, ) we entirely want at this time on the 


| N r. Garrick makes the gentleman ſhine 
thro* the whole deportment of the pretends 
ed footman, I doubt not, as well as Mr. 
Wilks ever did; but then that gentleman 
which ſo ſhines thro' it, ſeems to be of 

72 wy: another 
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THE AC T ON. yt 
another kind from that which the other 
actor uſed to diſplay. 4 ſhould be ſorry ts 
allow to Mr, Wilks, or any man Whatever, 
the character of a better cut out, by 
nature for the ſtage than Mr. Garrick, and 


his poſſeſſing this amiable quality in a ſu- 


rior degree; or, in more proper terms, 
bis "offeſſing it, and Mr. Garrick's not 
poſſeſſing it, (for no man can be a-gentle- 
man by halves) muſt have been owing to 
accident. Mr. Wilks was admitted into 


better company, or he was treated more 
like an equal in it: for that diſtant civi- 


lity which I have ſeen this perſon practiſe, 
when in ſuch company, and which I ſap- 
poſe is expected of him, does him more harm 
than the com itſelf can do him good: 

while he has the example, he is teaching 
himſelf not to imitate it, but to play the part 
of an inferior. It may be in part owing to this, 
that Mr, Garrick, in particular, is not fuf- 
ficiently, or indeed, is not at all truly the 
gentleman upon the ſtage :but there is alſo, 
Jam afraid, a general reaſon, Why neither 

he, nor any one elſe is ſo: the players are 


copiers of nature, and we have few origi- 


nals. We can, in many things, conceive 
what we cannot execute; and in the ſame 
manner, we can imagine what we do not 

fee, Thus we retain in our nnn, | 


* * : \ ; 
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of a gentleman's behaviour; and we won» 
der, — do not ſee it on the Lage, 
ing that it is not in the world. 
| While the ſuperiority muſt be allowed 
to Mr. Wilks in this circumſtance, we 
muſt own that it is impoſſible to-excel 
Mr. Garrick, in the laſt act in particular, 
of this play, in his beautiful, ready, and 
natural tranſitions, from the 
tion with his friend on their ſucceſs, pure ON 
accuſations . of him on his confeſſion ; 
from his deſpair ariſing from one circum- 
ſtance, to his tranſport at another; his 
dread of his old friend's appearance, whom 
he expects to . at him, to his well- 
coming him as meſſenger of good 
news. Theſe, got ſeveral other paſſages 
of the laſt act of the Stratagem, afford 
opportunities for an actor, who polleſſes, 
_—_ wee an happy power 
tranſition from ian to paſſion 3 to 
-ſhew himſelf 5 the moſt perſect 
light; and all theſe Mr. Garrick improves 
in ſuch a manner, that while we fet him 
beneath the famed Mr. Wilks in that ſingle 
circumſtance. juſt mentioned, vr muſt he 
allowed to believe, that in all the reit, be 
excelled him in this, which was un 
tite character. - 


unconcern, and they appear 
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As the French comic writers. are bolder 
than ours in their tranſitions, a bolder uſe 


of them is expected in their players; and 


indeed theſe, with the audience, all breath- 
ing the ſame air with the poet, and ſeemin 

to imbibe from it the ſame condition 
mind, the one are ready to make all the 


tranſitions as quick as the poet to ep kt 


them, and the other are as ready to Rooms. 


them. 
An Engliſhman i is at firſt ſurprized. oy 
the French comedians, and it is Principal- 


ly from theſe bold and violent tranſitions | 


but he becomes accuſtomed to their man- 
ner after a few nights, and ſoon. after he 


admires them. However violent theſe . 


changes are, the actor, if he be 2 LN 
one, performs them with the mo 


action, even tho? in chemſclyes, they ſeem 


out of nature; ſo much is an excellent 
actor able to do toward reconciling eren ” 


improbabilities. 


Their principal pal comedian, at frm 
has this happineſs of TONER. 9 75 


= 


ſion to paſſion, for his prin 
tho' a Frenchman, jag 44 has. Th 


any of the Engliſh players: 1 5 oil 


in his place upon. 


the ſtage, with his arms 


genteely diſpoſed, 8 without FO 2 


$25 


av, 1 
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ing hand or foot, go thro' a ſcene of the 
greateſt variety. He will, in this ſingle - 
poſture expreſs to his audience all the 
changes of paſſion that can affect an hu 
man heart; and he will expreſs them 
ſtrongly: So that tolſing about of the 
arms, and ſtrutting from ſide to ſide of 
the ſtage, is not the buſineſs. The great 
ſecret of croſſing and croſſing is an Rag 
liſh art; and if our players would a little 
more attend to the excellencies of their 
neighbours, they would improve by letting 
alone this as well as many other of their 
ſuppoſed excellencies. It has the appear- 
ance of an odd leſſon to bid the Engliſh 
players obſerve the French, in order to 
moderate their action; but the man was 
not quite in the wrong who had his daugh- 
ter taught to dance, that ſhe might learn 

how to ſtand ſtill. 08 
The French have many of them extra- 
vagancies enough in their playing, but the 
beſt of them depend upon the expreſſion 
of their countenance, and tone of their 
voice, more than upon thoſe expanſions of 
the arms we are ſo fond of, for the de- 
ſcribing their ſeveral paſſions. They had 
rather grief ſhould be read upon their 
cheek, love in their eye, and rage * — 
the forehead, than that they ſhould all be 
Sy | N expreſſed 


i 
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expreſſed by the ſame violent action, which 
is in reality expreſſive of none, of them; 
and which our people accordingly uſe for 
one as well as the other. The motion of 


the arms has very little to do with the 


grace of a good deportment; and it is 
by this, and by the countenance, that che 
French, who greatly excel the' Engliſh in 
general, in theſe tranſitions, principally 


- expreſs theses gn > | he 2 
Senſibility is the ground of all this tran- 


ſition; for he who does not feel both the 
paſſions, can never make this change 
properly from the one to the other of 
them. Theſe tranſitions are more: fre- 


quent, and more various in comedy, than 


in tragedy ; therefore ſenſibility,” far from 


being leſs, is more neceſſary to the comic 
than to the tragic actor. By the term 
ſenſibility, people are too apt to concave 


nothing but a feeling for the tender and 
melancholy paſſions ; but it is applicable 
to all, The difference between' the comic 


and the tragic player in this reſpect, is, 


that the firſt muſt have a more general, 
and the other a more powerful ſenſibility.” 


The comedian is expected to feel' more - 


paſſions than the tragedian, but the trage- 


dian muſt feel them the more ſtrongly... 
| / * 0 4 + FI 
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The ſenſibility of the tragedian, tho 
leſs various, mult be capable of producing |} 
eater effects than that of the comedian, 
4 fine, it muſt be adapted to the condition 
of each, The comedian muſt feel like 3 
common man, and muſt feel every thing z 
the tragedian muſt give place but to a few 
ions; but what he receives he muſt 
Rel like an hero. >: 4 1 2 
The part of the tragedian is neverthe - 
leſs more difficult than that of the other, 
becauſe the few things he is to repreſent 
are all great; but he has this advantage, 
that if it be difficult for him to ſucceed, it 
is alſo difficult for us judge of him. The 
comedian acts in common life; and to 
know whether he repreſents his character 
naturally, we only ſuppoſe ourſelves, in 
its place; but the original in the tragie 
ſcene is ſomething beyond our immediate 
acquaintance; and the player may commit 
many a fault, if it be but a noiſy one, 
which the greateſt part of -the audience 
ſhall take for a beauty. a 
It will be natural to ſet up the common 
arts of women in private life, againſt this 
eneral neceſſity of feeling upon the ſtage. 
f ah actreſs, it will be laid, can feign a 
paſſion for the man who ſupports her, f 
which ſhe feels nothing, why cannot ſhe 
4 | | diſſemble 
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diſſemble with us as well upon the ſtage? 
Certainly there are ſome who do this in 

private; and why may not they deceive 
a diſintereſted audience, who can impoſe 
upon the man that devotes his life and 
fortune to them? For chat reaſon, be- 
cauſe an audience is diſintereſted. The 
lover is deſirous to believe the lady is fond 
of him; and therefore he is eaſily made 
to receive the pretence of ſuch a fondneſs: 
but an — iro; abi Nr | 
with impartiality 4 will not 
— 3 exiſt; and will en- 
claim againſt that nce for rohbing 
them of their ſhillings, which the lover , | 
would receive as the price of his whole 

ing, and the 


fortune. The lover is willi 
audience are alſo willing to be deluded; 
but when the paſſion of the one makes 
every thing pals upon him, the others, 
having their eyes open, expect ſome co- 
lour or reſemblance in what they are to 
receive for the preſent as a realiti,.. 
Now, tho? ſenſibility, the nereſſmmy of 
which to the player of every kind has been 
ſo abundantly ſhewn, be a quality which _ 
he is to owe to nature, yet are not rules 
and art in the managing it unneceſſary 7 
If cheſe be capable of improving even the 
underſtanding, nature's firſt gift t the 


E 3 Player, 
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player, much more is it worth his while 


to attend to them, with reſpect to this, 
which is only the ſecond, | 


CHAP. IV. 


& the means by which an after may improve 
natural ſenſibility, - 
W. TH reſpect to the gifts of narughl;” 
the effects of art upon them are the 
ſame; no art can give them, nor 
thing that can ſupply their place; but art 
may improve them : As it may an under- 
ſtanding, ſo certainly it may ſenſibility; 
nor can there be a more uſeful leſſon to 
the player, who has natural abilities, than 
that which ſhall preſcribe the means by. 
which this is to be effefted, © 
In the firſt place then, it is to be cb 
ed, that tho' ſenſibility ought to be more 
univerſal in the comedian, jt requſires to 
be more perfect in the performer who 
means to excel in tragedy. Tho' various 
in the comedian, it is alſo natural and eaſy, 
ſo that few rules are neceſſary to direct, or 
little pains to arrive at a perfection in its 
courſe. On the contrary, the characters 
of tragedy a are raiſed above common na- 
| ture, 
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ture, and the paſſions it repreſents are all 
great. The ſenſibility therefore of the 
tragedian requires to be regulated; and 
he ſhould labour to ſupport it. He ſhould 
increaſe it by indulgence, when the objects 
are great, and check it in all its ſallies to- 
ward ſuch as are leſs; that being pre- 
vented from dividing into little channels, 
the main body may be the ſtronger. 

Many who attempt great things often 
run into extravagance; nor is that in any 
thing to be guarded againſt, ſo much as 
in the ſupport and conduct of this ſenſi- 
bility. A proper exertion. of it gives dig- 
nity as well as grace to the leaſt important 
ſcenes, and an exceſs of it will render the 
greateſt ridiculous... U 

Let not the proportion be too great ſr 
the event. A man would not gapę to 
ſwallow a nor would any ho 
* „, beſlow. a thouſand, pounds up- 
on the portal, when the houſe -was not-to 
coſt five hundred, The danger of thoſe 
who are conſcious of the merit that is in 
feeling, is, that they ſhould feel too vio- 

lently; and they never make a worſe 
figure than when the ſentiment is too mean 
tor the expreſſion, e 3 
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Nothing is ſo much dreaded by the ſpi- 
rited actor, as that he ſhould be accuſed 
of inſenſibility ; and to avoid this Scylla 
he falls into the Charybdis of extrava- 
gant emotion. He eſcapes the quick» 
ſand, in which if he had ſunk, it would 
have been without noiſe, to periſh in the 
whirlpool, in which, after he has been 
toſſed about, without a wind to breathne 
upon it, or any evident cauſe of the com- 

motion, he dies ridiculouſſy. 

There is nothing the player ought to 
avoid ſo much as affectation; for it is his 
buſineſs to copy nature : He will | 
be affected in his ſenſibility, if he accuſtom 
himſelf to force it upon his audience, 
where the ſentiment does not require it; 
and like the writer who becomes contem 
tible from his eternally labouring to 
fine things, he will be the martyr to his 

extravagance in forcing that which has no 
merit, if it be not natural. b 

He who would excel in this great ar- 
— of his feſſion, muſt firſt ſee 2 
the paſl; is conſiderin uires ſenſi- 
bility, — then in what 2 
the exertion of it; for the proportioning 
it has the ſame merit with the proportion 
ing loudneſs of voice to paſſion. Where 


right, 


© 
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right, it adds force; but -whers" extrayas/ 


gant, it is . — The audience ener 


enough into the ſpirit of the part to xn 
what 3 kt this kind 2 2] 
they feel where they ought; ** 1 
reaſonably expect 45 actor _ 312 
ſame, and only the ſame; they a 
the ſenſibility of the actor when then 
are touch'd z but nothing is ſo 
tible as the-perſon who is full of 
and 4 to expreſs his feeling 
a multitude of people who are 28 
judges of the ſentiment as he is, 
main, as the author deſigned they ol 
quite unmoved. There are things v 
great which have nothing to do with. 
ſion, and there is a way of communicat- 
ing to — — be - conceived 'of 
dignity, . but 
Thoſe deſcriptions we meet with in ſome 
tragedies, and the very metaphors in 
others, are often of chis kind ; the audi; 
ence expects to be charmed with the delir 
very of theſe; but as they gonceive -n@- 
other idea relpecting them hut that f 
magnificence, and are ſenſible the ey 
meant to convey no other, they ars offends 
ed if the „„ the characters 
of paſſion. of this error —_ 


quite free from pation; | 
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he produced in Merope, but it is not ne- 
ceſſary to point them out; for the audi- 
ence always N coins them. I have 
heard an applauſe from above indeed, at- 
tend on ſome of them, but I never ſaw 
any thing but diſguſt upon the Judicious 
faces in the pit. | 
Senſibility, ſo uſeful, has ſolnerimey 7 
been the deſtruction of a player; but that 
ſolely for the want of that addreſs and 
3 which this chapter is intend 
ed to inculcate. Among theſe the moſt _ 
conſpicuous has been the late Mr. Walker, 
a man to whom nature had given a grace- 
ful perſon, an air of dignity, and adeport- 
ment anſwerable. I name not the articles 
in which ſhe had left him "deficient ; but 
his ruin was, that his ſenſibility continual- 
ly ran away with him; and when he ha@ ' 
a paſſion to expreſs that would have mov- 
ed the audience, the blood was in his face, 
before the time, his whole perſon was 
diſordered, and unleſs people knew 
the part, they could not find out for 
what; for the vehemence of his feeling 
took away his utterance. -Yox”faitibur - 
1%. and he could not ſpeak articy- 
ate ye 4 | of 
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ſ-nbility that runs away with his reaſon. 
There happened to his ſhare one character, 


Adam, in which all this was natural; but 
in general it offends thro? the exceſs, and 


ſometimes ſhocks thro* the impropriety. 


It is plain from this, and from a num- 


ber of other inſtances, that things” are 
what they are, from the propriety with 
which they are employed: And oo 
is more certain than that, in the play 

profeſſion, the greateſt faults may ariſe 


from the ſame ſources which would have 
13 


afforded the greateſt beauties. The beſt 


_ ——_— ——————— —— x... 
Mr. B f. the 2 | 
r. Berry, © ut 
many good qualities but he 15 a a 


things, when peryerted, become the worſt; 


and thoſe things. which communicate the 
greateſt nya,” ſpirit, and grace in play- 


ing, where rly introduced, and 
. lus are regulations, dignify | 


which, under t 
and embelliſh the action; when they are 
forced in unnaturally, cover it with C3 
fects and blemiſhes ; not only ceafini 
be beauties themſelves, but, like the Tos 


ed pencil thrown at random 12 * that 


_ canvaſs, where it ought to have 
ed. ſome excellent figure, t d on 


and obliterate ſomething elſe, e 
had beauty, 
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Frſt to diſtinguiſh what is the nature of 
the ſeveral paſſions. To the vulgar 


ſame degree: But thoſe who are capable 
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Nature gives ſenſibility to the player, 
but experience is the great guide to him 
how he is to uſe it: The diſtinctions in 
the ſeveral degrees of paſſions, like thoſe 
among the colours, have no words to ex- 
preſs them. But there is ſomething which 
to the ingenuous and modeſt beginner, 
may, in ſome degree, ſtand in the place 
of this, viz. experience: or, remarks made 
on the reſult of the experience of others. 
And this is what is offered in theſe * 1 
vations. 


1 * 


CHAP. v. er 


E the due regulation and proper * 7 
| | ang 


1. order to o diſtinguich where, and in 
_ what degree ſenſibility ſhould be allow- 
ed to operate and minifeſt itſelf, we aW 


they . } 
will appear all to call for it, and all in ths 


of feeling what ſuperior characters are ex- 
pected to conceive, will determine _ 
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| wiſe: and as all are not to be admittec 


from this conſideration, ſo neither is every 
kind of expreſſion of thoſe that are. No» 
thing can be great, which it is greatneſs 
to deſpiſe. I he tragic actor, who has a 
ſoul formed for great conceptions, Will 
therefore make it a point to be unmoved 
in ſome affecting circumſtance, even tho 
he ſees ſome-rival in the ſame part carry 
away the ipplauſe by his ſtrong ſenſibility 
and free expreſſion of it. Mr. Garrick, 
and Mr. Barry both are excellent in Jaf- 
feir ; but there are ſome paſſages in which 
the laſt deſerves all that applauſe which 3 
is laviſhed by a miſguided audience upon 
the other. Jaffeir is the chIfadter of an 
hero and an huſband, Mr. Garrick's na- | 
tural diſpoſition is to dignity, and Mr. 
Barry's to tenderneſs z; no wonder there- + 
fore, that the one is too little, and the 
other is too much the huſband, © Mr. Bar- 
ry receives a great deal of applauſe for his 
tenderneſs in ſome paſſages, in which his 
tenderneſs is a blemiſh'; and Mr. Garrick 
ought to ſatisfy himſelf that he deſerves, - 
tho' he does not receive, that common 
ſtamp of merit for a contrary deportment. 
On the other hand, there are 
which the author meant to be all tender= _ 
5 19% neſs, 
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neſs, which nature dictates to make 8 
and which the audience always expects to 
find ſo expreſſed ; in theſe Mr. Garrick is 
leſs eminent, and the other excels beyond 
all praiſe, There may be many circums ' 
ſtances under which it would be natural 
for the man to be moved; but where the 
hero diſdains the ſenſibility with a noble | 
reſolution and true greatneſs of ſoul. . The 
audience might have been pleaſed with 
ſenſibility in this place; but they are 
tranſported, raviſhed, and raiſed to an 
enthuſiaſm of praiſe by the diſdain; of ſo 
womaniſh an emotion. Here then is 
ſomething expreſſed which is greater than 
ſenſibility, and which often dunn to con. 
trol it. 
Thus an actor may judge wrong with 
reſpect to the propriety of his giving way 
to his ſenſibility ; and he may alſo err 38 
egregiouſly as to the manner of expreſſing 
it. As it is to be diſclaimed on ſome oc- 
caſions, it is to be regulated in many; 
a noiſy ſorrow is for little minds; and there 
are few paſſions of any kind that ought to 
be permitted to carry a great one to e 
ceſs. The common part of an audieneꝶ 
is apt to take exceſſive lamentation for 
great ſenſibility, or nt noiſe for 
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great anger; but the blunder . 


in one as the other. The ſound and the 8 


ſnew are equally deceitful in themſelves, 
and equally contemptible to the bet- 
ter part of thoſe who look upon them; 
theſe expect the dignity, as well as the 
rief to be within; and they will often be 
fetisfed with a very ſlight, ſo it be a pro- 
per expreſſion of them. They will meaſure 
the giant by his foot: And when they ſee 
the leaſt part great, they will not doubt, 
but all is in proportion. l 
There is not a ſingle incident in trage 
dy, where an actor is ſuppoſed to feel 
more than Romeo on the news of Juliet's 
death. Shakeſpear, who well knew all 
that is here written; for it is but tran- 
{cribed upon the paper from the heart; has 
put but few words into his mouth on this 
occaſion. It would have been a fine ſub- 


ject for an exclamation to an Otway ; or 


Rowe would have made it introduce 
ſome nightingale ſimile; but this genius 
knew better what the heart would, and 
what it ought to feel. He has put into 
his mouth only five words; and when we 
hear Barry pronounce on this occaſion 2 © 
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we are ſatisfied, more would have been 
impertinent, and below the conſummate 
degree of ſuch a ſorrow. 
The ſame prudent reſerve that the poet 
has uſed with reſpect to the words, the 
player obſerves in ** delivery. This 
was too great a grief for noiſy exclamys 
tion: We read in his geſture, eyes, coun- 
tenance, and tone of voice, the moſt” pers 
fect deſpair, and fee him braving even 
heaven in the defiance 5 yet it is not bel. | 
lowed out like the curſe of a Sempronius, | 
but ſtrength is given by the very refuſing 
loudneſs. Nor 1s this all ; his manner, ay 
he gives utterance to it, is reſolute; but 
not inſolent in the defiance, or broken by 
the ſorrow; his ſoul was too great for 
ſuch weakneſs; for either of theſe" were 
weakneſs. Struck to death he is above 
raving about it; and he conveys all that 
terror to —. _ which he ſeems 10 
refuſe himſelf. Thus it is in many 
beſide, that this great performer — 
force to the character; for Romeo, what- 
ever ſome may think, and Whatever the 
friar may have ſaid of him i in one —_ 
does not throughout betray = x: 


The ungoveritd fury of a beafh. 
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The character is generous, tender, and a- 
fectionate. It has extravagancies. * 3 
they ariſe from accidents rer f 
purſuits of theſe paſſions ; and 99 jp cog 
times overcome by them for a moment, E 
(une of the poet, it is 
general great enough to conquer 7 
IT Thaw thought, that all who ger? 6d 
ed it hitherto have erred in ſome paſlages, 
from their not conceiving ſufficiently. * 
dignity of the character. In particular, 
where he is about to ſwallow poiſon, 
and ſays, nee dene el 


will 
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And ſhake the yoke of inauſpi 
From this nen. 4 


the ſentiment was not incendad to be con- 
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TEE 


act, muſt certainly feel a great deal as he 
prepares for the execution, but the greater 
the character, and the deeper the afflicti- 


on, 


8 to veyed with noiſe Or 9 4 for: that 
darts makes death a thing © ſequence to 
new him, which 2 to * — ſon. of his 
rhat- .greatneſs of ſoul, 4 a overwhelmed with 
the his ſorrows, it was ; 
ance, A perſon that is about to die by his own 
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90 THE ACTOR. 
on, the leſs will he permit his mind to bse 
diſturbed by it. It might appear à ter 
rible thing to Mr. Garrick or Mr. Barry 
to ſwallow poiſon, and they might be 
ſtrangely diſturbed at the doing of t 
but it could not be ſuch to Romeo infſuch 
circumſtances. Here is one of thoſe in- 
ſtances in which the judgment is to regu- 
late and moderate ſenſibility : Suppreſſing 
what would naturally ariſe from the ſub». 
ject, by appropriating it to the character. 
As there are occaſions in which a natu- 
ral and real ſenſibility is faulty, and is not 
to be indulged; and as the moſt judi- 
cious do accordingly cenſure the actor 
who gives way to it ; fo nothing is more 
common than the exerting of a feigned 
ſenſibility where the actor feels nothing; 
and this never fails to be treated, by thole 
who are capable of diſcerning the fraud, 


| 

with the greateſt contempt. 
Some player ſees another violently: mow 
ed ata certain paſſage, and when he act : 
the ſame character he takes care to be a 

moved, or at leaſt pretends to be moved, t 

as violently. Perhaps he copies exact. t 
what he had obſerved of the action, de- u 
livery and geſture of the other; and there p 


are always a part of an audience as ready 
"3&4 P . to 


T HE AC TOR. „ 
to take the appearance for the reality, as 
he is to give it: but with the better ſort 
it is otherwiſe : they ſer that it is ſem- 
blance of worth, not ſubſtance, and deſpiſe 


him; for among all the ſervile herd of | 


imitators, none are ſo contemptible as 
thoſe who would paſs upon us a copy for 
an original, when the affections of the tres | 
are concerned. e Se We 

| There is not any thing creates tranſport 
in the obſerver ſo ſtrongly, as a ſtroke” t 
paſſion properly felt by the tragedian, and 
ſtrongly but not extravagantly expreſſed. 
We entertain the very ſentiments, which 
we admire, as we ſee them ſo beautifully 
deſcribed to us, we put ourſelves in the 
place, not only of the player, but of the 
poet, and of the perſon celebrated, ſup- 
poſing for the moment, that we, in ſome 
manner, are doing all that we ſo admire 
or ſetting aſide the player and the poet 
we repreſent to ourſelves the hero, and 
adopt his paſſions, and conceive that we 
are acting what we. applaud. There is 


this effect in real dignity of ſentiment, 


that when properly conveyed to us, it fills - 
us with a pleaſure, and à certain noble 
pride, as if ourſelves were acting as we ſee 
thoſe act whom we applaud. as 
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vw THE ACTOR, 
All this the heart, which has in itſelf 1 

greatneſs and ſenſibility, + feels, when 1 
reat character, drawn by an able poct, 

is repreſented before it, by an actor who 
has this glorious ſenſibility. On the con- 
trary, where all is affectation, imitation, | 
and pretence, none is concerned or moved; | 
what the actor himſelf does not feel, he 
will never make the audience feel, tho - 
copy ever ſo perfectly the beſt player 
who ever pronounced a ſentence. 'We'e | 
it is a mechanical exhibition in which na- 
ture has no part; and feeling nothing we 
know he feels nothing, and condemn hm 
for the want of the greateſt article in His 
' profeſſion : While ſome ones a ſtroke 
ike this, for there are as bad judges of 
acting as there can be actors, we ſhall fer 
the greater part unaffected or diſguſted 
This may ſerve as a proof, that the feu 
bility is only affected; for when real, 'it 
touches every body. When the player 
exerts this quality as he ought, in ſome 
paſſage that requires it, all join in the ap- 
plauſe z for there is none who is not*ab 
fected. This is the great happineſs of the 
player who has true ſenſibility, and by 
this we may judge of him, if we are di 
fident of our own apprehenſions; for x: 

| w 


THE ACTOR 96 
which affects every body, the wiſe. and 
the ignorant, is allured] the effect of na- 
ture, and there is n that does it 
like the juſt exertion of this quality. | 
It = been allowed that ſenſibility cans 
not be acquiren. any more than an under- 
ſtanding; but that is no reaſon for ſup- 
poſing chat it cannot be im proved. Wa 
ſay — are born poets, or they never 
can be made ſuch; but we do not mean 
by this, that they will, from mere nature, 
write good yg ſes. The genius, the under- 
ſtanding require to be cultivated, and they - 

are always improved by it z and. it is _ 

{ame with ſenſibilite ß. 

Now tho? that ſenſibilizy Evelin ms | 

tne tragedian, (for it is of that we are | 

ſpeaking, what regards the comic actor mw 

has been explained already) cannot be ac- | | 
| 
| 


quired, jt may be thus cultivated... When 
little in itſelf it may be enlarged, ang 
when exuberant, which, is.not unfrequent- A} 
ly the caſe, it may be regulated and re-? 
duced to order, without which is excels | 
is as hurtful as a. deficiency, as has been {10 
obſerved already 3 zl 
In the firſt place, the. ſenlibiley of the 8 
comedian being no more than that af c- "0 
mon * W * _ 
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All this the heart, which has in itſelf ] 
greatneſs and ſenſibility, : feels, when 4 
great character, drawn by an able poct, 
is repreſented before it, by an actor who 
has this glorious ſenſibility. On the con- 
trary, where all is affectation, imitation, 
and pretence, none is concerned or moved; 
what the actor himſelf does not feel, he 
will never make the audience feel, tho he 
copy ever ſo perfectly the beſt player 
who ever pronounced a ſentence. Wee 
it is a mechanical exhibition in which na- 
ture has no ors and feeling nothing: ] 
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know he feels nothing, and condemn him 

for the want of the greateſt article in his 

' profeſſion : While fome applaud a Rroke 
ike this, for there are as bad judges" of - 
acting as there can be actors, we ſhall fer x 

the greater part unaffected ' or diſguſted 
This may ſerve as a proof, that the ſenſi» U 
bility is only ; for when real, it 
— every body. When the player 1 
exerts this quality as he ought, in ſome 1 
paſſage that requires it, all join in the 0 
plauſe z for there is none who is not- ki 
fected. This is the great heppine@s of the Wy © 
player who has true ſenſibility, and 1 
this we may judge of him, if we are d - 


fident'of our own . for thitt 
which 


the ignorant, is aſſuredly the effect of na- 
ture, and there is n 
like the juſt exertion of this 
It — been allowed that ſenlidility cans 
not be acquired any more than an under- 
ſtanding z but that is no reaſon. for ſup» 
poling chat it cannot be improved. Wa 
ſay people are born poets, or they never 
can be made ſuch ; but we do not mean 
by this, that, they will, from mere nature, 
write good yg ſes. The genius, the under- 
ſtanding require to be cultivated, and th eꝝ 
are always improved by it; and it — 
ſame with ſenſibility. 14 


Now tho? that ſenſiligy Sed d 
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has been explained already) cannot he ac- 
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when exuberant, which i 
ly the caſe, it may be 


is not unfrequent : 
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obſerved already. 
In the firſt place, the. ofibility of the 
comedian being no more than that afcom« 
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which affects every body, the wiſe, and | 


that does it | 


the tragedian, (for it is of that we are 


a 
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quired, it may be thus cultivated, When 
little in itſelf it may be enlarged, and 841 


and re 
duced to order, without which its (excels 
is as hurtſul as a deficiency, as has been 3 
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a due degree of it be had from natuse 
but this is not the caſe with the player 
in tragedy. There is a. ſenſibility which 1 
is low and mean, and this will require tc 
be exalted. Indeed no man can act a 
hero perfectly who has not in himſelf the 
feeds of an heroic diſpoſition : and when 
the actor finds himſelf poſſeſſed of this 
quality, but finds it too low in its nas | 
ture, he is to exalt and ennoble it hy 0. 
cuſtoming himſelf to great thou 5 
and by keeping his mind poſſeſſe 
great and noble ſentiments. A man 2 is 
honeſt, may act a villain; or one who has 
the principles of the gentleman about himy 
may play the peaſant or the ſervant, becauſe 
this is only condeſcending to ſomethingthat 
is worſe than himſelf, or below himſelſꝭ but 
to act an hero requires his riſing to ſome- 
thing greater: This is not in their power; 
unleſs nature have done ſomething towards 
it. A man may make a player of g 
other kind, be his natural turn of mine 
what ir will; but it is impoſſible that he 
who is of a mean, timid, or | grovelling. 
diſpoſition, ſhould ever repreſent a great 
character juſtly. All his own ideas WII 
be low, ſervile, and mean, and they WII 


at one time or other communicate them - 
' 2 


e n 
THE AUTOR gg 
ſelves to the part, and ſhew that thè reſt 
is but aſſumed and copied. | FA 2 8: "EW 

Greatneſs of mind is then one part of 
that ſenſibility which is to qualify the 
actor for ſhining in the ſuperior characters 
of tragedy. Beſide and beyond all that the 
poet can ſet down in the part, there is a2 
dignity of manner, which muſt be owing 
to the feeling, and which none can aſſume 
who does not, feel properly, that is, 

reatly. | n "Fre 

We do not ſuppoſe a player born with 
ſo much of this, or poſſeſſed of ſo much 
of it at any time of his life, as would be 
neceſſary to conſtitute an hero; but there 
is a portion of it required. 
A part of this may, nay, and muſt have Fl 
been born with him. What it is farther, 


he muſt have made it by management J 
and ſtudy, The accuſtoming himſelf to 
great and noble ſentiments is one gredt 


method of attaining that perfection in bo 
ſenſibility, the rudiments of which on- b 
ly can be had from nature. The reading 9 
attentively and deliberately alone, and ab- "th 
ſtrated from all other thoughts, the greae- 
eſt paſſages in thoſe authors, WhO have { 
ſucceeded moſt in heroic poetry. It is no 
matter whether what he reads. ever came. 


8 
0 


2 
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into the immediate way of his recital ; for | 
it is his buſineſs here to ſtudy general ſub- 
limity of manner, and general greatneſs 
and ſenſibility, not the expreſſion of ap 


particular paſſage. 
I ſhould not expect the player to be | 
enough maſter of the Greek to read in 
the original, the CEdipus of Sophocles, in 
which alone there 1s more true 'g 
and more real pathos, than in all the dra- 
matic pieces that have been written; and 
he will have no conception of it from any 
tranſlation or imitation. As much may 
be aid _ prom wed other Greek 
tragedies t poems in other 
| kinds are alſo — writings of this 
ple: he is therefore to hang recourſe 


to the heroic poems of our own 
and, beyond all, to Milton's — 43 
In this there is more magnificence, and 
more true ſublimity than in any ching gli 
that can fall in the way of the Engliſh 
reader: And there are $ that wil 
affect the heart that has true ſenſibility 
more ſtrongly than any that occur in 
beſt tragedies. He who has but the nd 
w this great quality in him, if he Will in 
a perfect retirement, and with: à mind d 
veſted of all - other thoughts, read daily 
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at the paſ- 


arts of this: great poem, 
K of which fill 


lages which affect him, 


his 3 with greatneſs, and his eyes witk 
tears of Gas he which raiſe-him from 


his ſeat, and carry him ont of himſelf he 


will ſoon find thoſe ſeeds- dilate and. grow | 


toward maturity. 1 atelier 
There aug of thats ahlibne which 
have all this upon a ſenſible reader: 
ſome from their ſole magnifigencei; 
from their paſſion. Let him give nature het 
full ſcope, when they aſſacthim. Thaveſuid, 
let him ſtop, at then); buit let never D, 
them over again. Ihe finſt ef is the gregt- 
eſt, and al ks has to da is 
Let him give himſelf up reſtraint 
to the emotions — -ad this occaſion, 
and without achities. or 
throw every 


. 
glals: repeat. 
the whole y and by a 
will fall — 
himſelf 


Character of true ſenſibility. 


others . 


ve way tot. 


abridgment, 
thing imo action. Io ab- 
ſerve every mimi artiele-of this, ware a 


it will affect evenp-hody:: ae, 
.. 


os THE ACTOR. 
As a player who has natural ſenſibility 
and comprehenſion indulges this feeling, 
which comes upon him wurrefiſtibly as he 
reads ſuch paſſages; he will find his mind 
enlarge, and, as it were, dilate itſelf. It 
Will take in ſenſations which he was before 
unacquainted with, and for which there's 
no name; and it will reject that which is 
little, or low, or mean, and indulge itſelf 

\ altogether in what js magnificent and ſub- 
lime. Even in things in themſelves weak, 
as ſorrow, it will reduce all to to the ſtand- 
ard of heroiſm : for heroes may grieve, 
tho' it muſt be like heroes. And be wil 
find, as he gives way to the emotions theſe 
ſentiments or ſeveral forms of ſenſibility re. 
quire, his face, his features, and his perſon 
thrown into forms and attitudes of expreſ⸗ 
ſion. Theſe he is to encourage, and the? 
in the immediate way of his profeſſion he 
will never have occaſion to uſe exactly any 
of theſe, becauſe exactly the fame cir- 
cumſtances will never occur to the cha- 
racter, yet he will have formed and a& 
cuſtomed himſelf to expreſſion in general, 
by the geſture and countenance; and-with- 
out his ſtudying the particular mode of it 
for any paſſage, ſome great, or atleaſt 
| ſome * attitudes and looks will al- 
ways ariſe from the occaſion ; and he will 


TH, E ACT, 0 R. 
aſtoniſn his audience, which is the noble 
of all ways of pleaſing. 

ill have eaſe; * for 


His expreſſion thus wi 

it will be unconſtrained, the effect of na. 
tural emotions, not artifice z and it will 
have another great perfection, it will 1 
varied and appropriated z ve it will ziſe 
out of the occaſion, and be different un, 
der every circumſtance. Whether it be 1 | 
Bajazet that is angry, an Horatio that ig. 
angry, or a Richard that is angry, he 
player who has ſtudied in what, m Janher, 10 
expreſs the 0 of anger, wil dd be 
ſame uten but he, in whom expreſſion 
is the offspring of the occaſion, not of 
conſideration and ſtudy, will have it diffe- 
rent in each. In the ſame Ne 12 
ſorrow of a mother, of a wife, ox | 
miſtreſs, are diſtin&. things an his 
the actreſs who practiſes Kio her foil 

is the ſame in 12 circumſtance, | 
whom nature dictates. will be Sn in : 
all. This is a jon e We ſee in | 


for that, Brin her. Her 7p 5 | Fn 4 
rence between real merit, * and wor 
it; the latter affects only 4 pare. of ann 
audience, and that the we worlt Ng fo hk 


all, 
F 2 


too THE ACTOR _. 
Care muſt be taken, that as the ſen 
lity be not ſuffered to expreſs itſeff meat 
ly in certain circumſtances,” fo in others 
it be not ſuffered to ſhew itfelf 'coarſhly. 
Dignity is to forbid the one, and delicacy 
to prevent the other, Go II 
: Porrs ſoinettmes err inthis reſpett; they 
draw characters that are not ſb properly 
miſerable as diſguſtful. The beggar who 
Expoſes his unwholeſome' and uncleanly 
limbs, often excites averſion inftead"of 
pity z and in the fame manhe? dr fonte. 
times are diſguſted upon the ſtage, Where 
it was intended we ſhould be affected With 
compaſſion, The actreſs who has that 
characteriſtic of her ſex, delicacy, will 
ſofren,.inffead of exaggerating ſbeh pa, 
fages in her part, and more than Her Gen 
1 wil Sites oo : 10 . 5 are 
things oft upon the vulgar, but they ne- 
r of peas among the te Jad 
As this ſenſibility in great charatters 
can have place only on great ottaffogs, 
it muſt, to be in character, de always ex- 
preſſed pure aud unmixed. Nr 
es not more ſtrongly combat the "Je 
than. heroiſm: as that places men aboye 
the teach of poverty or pain, this” fe 
them out of the teach of na 
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ttilles, or ſorrow for common misfortunes. 


There are ſtrokꝭs thats they muſt feel, tho” 
proof againſt moſt; and theſe they are to 
feel only as virtue divefts..., The. fenſibild 
ty expreſſed by a great mind an 
ſomething great f to expreſs. it 7. * 
it muſt be without alloy! or mistdre 
mean, of int , or indeed of cammen 
conſiderations. 4 Nee 
lainy prevail, and receive the ſtroke 
ſome expected incident while be is on the 
ſtage, and under the eye of tin audience, 
he is. not to n the. reach of 
human accidents, for that were to be more 
than man 3 nor W. boat it Wichoug - fbeling, 


for that were to haye ſtupiciity ia dhe glabe 
of ſenſibility. He in 46: feel is, and e 


expreſs his feeling; but that nat by tests 
for great c ra are not capable f 
ſuch meanneſs,, dum hy ſuch expreſſion” 48 


he has accuſtomed himſelf ta in conſider»: 
ing characters of dignity: Tho wars fre 
mean, yet they are ſometimes graseſul 3 
tho* not to be in on all -gcehiſibnss: 
there are ſome that fand cdmmnand,; 
them: But then they ne tu be . auch; 
raiſed above the vulgar hate a the: 
reſt of the expreſſionm. They art a + 
| "2140 106 $563 ont e 
F 3 ; Tears . 
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T7 ears ſuch as angels ſhed. 


And « even of theſe byt few, and but for I 


moment. 
The tears of Abudah in the ſiege of. 


Damaſcus, are little more than thoſe 'of 


THE 47 


uon wert a man f. 
. Pardon if it be @ fault in uman ſorrow 
Werber rere tho't be in a face. = 


- And tho' we have not the fortune to ſee. 
this amiable character performed by any 
who can give it the true ſpirit at this time, 
there was among the old players, one who 
from his own neſs of heart could do 
it; and who had a peculiar way of en- 
nobling this ſorro wp. 

In order to improve a natural ſenfibilix! 
ty, the next to inciting into the 
mind thoughts which are great and pro- 
per is, the Ne from us ſuch as are 


that can ED the actor in 
He ſhould, as much as 


common lamentation ; yet they becomes | 
n 0 16288 oh | 


+ = 4} 
. 


mong theſe come almoſt all 
private life. 
poſſible, alienate 


himſelf from theſe, and obtain an entire 
| com- 
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command over them, otherwiſe they will: 
blend themſelves with thoſe of * > By 
ter, and debaſe and n all . ex. 
preſſion. 

There are authors, Who in * coma 
mon intercourſe with the world, quarrel. 
almoſt with every body in it; and. in the; 
' writings of theſe we ſee perſons and * 
repreſented, not as they are, but as they 
private paſſions of theſe people — 
have thent! ſuppoſed. The ſame. fate that; 
a character in. real life ſuffers from ſuch, 
attends. one of thoſe of the ſtage, when the: 
actor, who is to repreſent it, is before 
hand poſſeſſed. with ſame; paſſion of his. 
own, which has nothing to do with tat 
of his character. The ſame miſchief hap- 
pens from inadvertence in one caſe, that 
ſprings from malice or partiality in the 
other, and the action of the player is Gr . 
ſturbed,. mixed, and unintelligible; +! +» 

The women of the theatres are more 
ſubject to be carried away from their parts 


by their own concerna, the men; for 3 


they have leſs reſolution, and more temp- 
tations. A young actreſs, Who has de. 
ſcended from her d room very well 
prepared to repreſent Andromache, has 
met with ſome civility from one of thoſe 
F 0 =, idle 1 


* 
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have at preſent a young player of the ſame 
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idle people who crowd the ſcenes, and fun 
of her own triumph and ſatisfaction, has 


ſmirked and bridled throughout the cha- 
racter. We had, not very many years 


- Gnce, an inſtance of an actreſs, who pro- 


miſed a great deal on her firſt appearance, 
but who made ſo many conqueſts that 
night, that ſne was too full of her tri- 
umphs as a woman, to think any thing of 
her parts as an actreſs afterward. We. 


ſex, who promiſes as much: whois form- 
ed by nature for making, at leaſt, as 
conqueſts z but who, we hope, will be 
more wiſe than to be carried away dy 
them. If Miſs Noſſiter will keep up ber 
attention to her part, ſnhe has natural ſen- 
ſibility cnough, and it will diſcloſe icſeif 
more in characters in which ſhe has bern 
leſs tutored than in this of Juliet: but ij 
on her attention depends her ſueceſs 
if ſhe ſuffer the vanity of the — 
mix itſelf with the feeling of the actreſs it 
will quickly overpower it, and he becom 
as cold, as unſeeling, as abſurd, and ie 
contemptible as the other.. 

Mrs. M offington; WhO Has Ma! e 
lications of a great aQreſs, beſide he ad. 
MO of one of the fineft perſons chat 
ever 
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ever adorned a theatre, is very kat ee 
faulty in this reſpect ; there was oblarvads'! 
while ſhe was in — defigience 
in her per 
and that not — but the ſame 
characters: And the ſame obſervation ia 
made in Ireland, where audicnces art leſs” 
critical; it was all to this fault, af 
mixing the concerns and tha paſſions-of 
the woman with thoſe © 
Mrs. W bent Kabiheys 
and ſhe has mom 1 —— of ei · 
ther ſex, You rm pt 0 rine 
eſſing itz to owed che gtenteit 
—— of her fame as an actreſt: andi in this 
the always excelled, when her private 0 
ſions did not interfere. [Bur when 
new intimacy charmed her, o0-when the = 
was in terrors about the-oriticabvſituation 
of an old one; nay when ſhe levelled the 
artillery of her charms, bot in'wambnneſsy 
againſt ſome man of 
ence z or when the but ſuppoſe ſus 
looked better than or Wu ww 
dreſſed to a — advar oy 
will — deſcend); t —— 
the terror, or the hope or the 1ptide; 
mixed al ich che een of ies 
_ GIEN i wer; 
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racter and it was ſo much of Mrs. Wof-, 
fingron, that it was very little of nature; 
Mrs. Ward had ſome merit, tho? not 7: 
very conſiderable ſhare of it; ſhe loſt it at 
once, and people wondered that a mana- 
ger of judgment ſhould have engaged her. 
She ſacrificed all her praiſe, as an actreſs, 
to the pride of being admired as a woman. 
Mrs: Vincent has owed to the ſame 
thought, originally, that eternal fimpet: 
which-dwells upon her countenance, - Ihe 
ſmile which teſtified the joy ſhe took in 
admiration, mixed itſelf at firſt with every; 
expreſſion of her ſenſibility; and in * 
end took the place of it. 
It is not juſt to name this ah miths 
out obſerving, that there are ſeveral. cha: 
raters in comedy, which become her ex- 
tremely well; and that where the ſin 
hrity of her manner, which ſhe will now 
never be able to overcome, does not in- 
bang -with the character, ſhe muſt, in 
many of them be ſeen with pleaſure. : api 
All who remember Mrs. Oldfield; of 
of her, at leaſt in the latter pa her 
time, as of a compoſed difpoſit 
in her ſituation, and out of — 
thoſe changes from attachment to attach: 
ment, which had oncqlled her heart 4 
We 


*r 1 6— ˙ o —— uiͤllllf, 
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well as head; ſhe. was, 3 3 
the theatre, alt the actreſs. Mrs. 
Cibber ſeems to have too good an under- 
ſtanding, and too manly a conſtancy of 
mind to let any incident, in ordinary life 


ruffle her temper. This ſerenity of mind, 


in real life, giyes che full cope to cue r 


aſſumed paſſion; and: it was to this that. 
the late ornament of the ſtage, and that 
the preſent glory of it, in the ſame, ſex,. 
owed, in a great degree, that conſummate 
ſpirit and propriety, with, which. _ en- 
tered into parts, and that conſum- 

mate e kl chat ee the. Perlorr, 


mers. «4 = i 
F TURED ti: ago 
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pn 
Concerning be ae what is alles. 
actor, 


Fire. am 


pl 


THE gifts of nature to 1 are 


four, three of them 3 the 
and one the body: there 25 
quire only figure, we ſhall ſpeak 


in a ſucceeding HER The three v 
regard the mind are. u * 
bility, and ſpirit. 9 
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lity and underſtanding both, without fpi-" 


| but are too ſedate in their natural 
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perſormers, as well as among 
who confound them, but they are es, 
ly diſtinct; for one of them may be pol. 15 
ſeſſed without the others. bog RAS. 
We have ſeen, in the courſe (6X -theſe © 
obſervations, that a man may have vnder- : 


ſtanding without ſenſibility ; and it is 


equally poſſible, that he may have ſenfidi⸗ 


14 
of 


rit; or, what is called by a more ; 
five word, fire. We find, 2 5 
life, men who eomptehend what they Tea _ 


of mind to be much mobed by it; We A 
upon the ſtage, people who have bend. 
lity without underſtanding; and the cry- 
ing of women who d nr a proof of it 
in the world. We have ſome evi- 
dences, that a man may perfectly com- 
prehend hat an author means; nay, und 
his heart may be affected thoroughly by 


the paſſions, yet from a natural 


neſs of diſpo fitton he ſhall not be able 'S | 


S e h N. f he 
Wo violent," 0 js 400 force, e + 
conſtraimt, we allo no"; enten che 288 


on, becauſe bf wt to . 0 


effect of nature. 1 V4? {+ | 
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 Tnſtances of this otetit bi beth the thea- . 
tres; but as it is à defect of nature,” and 
all of them from that conſciouſneſs their | 

underſtanding" rves them of it; try, tho 

in vain, to mend it, it were ctuel t mine | 
them, Theſe would rus i ae  * 
fire, an artificial heat, in x e Place of che 
natural; but chat 18 paying copper, for! 


good and all eyes diſtin ih it, nor can 
In value.” 


any be n wm 

Others there are Who ne , 
Who do! Temperate natu EVI 
thoſe who do. 
great boaſt: and che e vs 
elds are ce 


thing of this ind, nick call ten 
chat naked trees” and Trofted 

greateſt beauties" of nature, 1 
live in a Nor nh ts 07a the 


2 54 ao Ft | 


it is manta bly | 
tural becomes the life 
knows mankimd; 
what he ſees, OE 54 ea 
have been i 
would have“ b 
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110 THE AC TOS R. 
The author expects the player to repre« 
ſent what he intended; — the player 
who has this great quality, who poſſeſſeg 
this Promethean heat that animates, and 
is the only thing which can animate the 
common clay of . mankind. into the trug 
actor, will do vaſtly more than the. beſt 
t in the world could paint to him. 
The author is tied down to the ö 
circumſtance of words; but the player 
has, within the ſcope of his profeſſion, the 
whole extent of expreſſion, / geſture, . air; 
look, and thoſe powerful things, .whick; 
tho' one has no name for any of, them, 
dwell in the changes of every feature. 1 
The player of true ſpirit, when. it ; 
directed by underſtanding, and awakene 
by ſenſibility, is no longer himſelf, when 
he aſſumes his character; he poſſeſſes him · 
ſelf that he is the king or hero he repre- 
ſents, and inſpired by the ſentimentꝭ of 
his author, and 57 what his own mind 
conceives from the ſeveral circumſtance 
and incidents, he lives, not acts the ſcene, 
He is the prieſteſs of the Delphic God, 
who as ſoon as ſhe aſcended. the ſacred tm+ 
pod, became poſſeſſed, and uttered with 
voice and mein, not her own, the ſacred 
oracles. All that the ſuppoſed celeſtial 


Vi 
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could do for this enthuſiaſt, the dignity of 


for the player, who with his true petcep - 
tion, has in his nature this glorious heat. 
He glows with tranſports not his on, he 
treads the earth with the majeſty of tne 
monarch he repreſents, a dignity dwells 
upon his brow, more diſtinguiſhing him as. 


ayer a king, than the diadem Which ſurrounds. 
the it, that Hamlet's player king can wear; 
Alt the ſpirit of the ſcene. diffuſes itſelf thro? 


the whole ſrame; he feels. the genius of the 
poet animating his on ſoul ; and as he 
brings his conceptions into life, a thouſand 
new ones ariſe from them, and dignify and 
decorate the repreſentation. _ - _- 
Thoſe lifeleſs actors who abuſe what 
they cannot attain, and call ure and fire 
faults in a performer, are a ſect who have 
no followers ; but there are another. claſs 
of them, whoſe doctrines, tho they no 
more deſerve it than the other; have made 
their way among their audiences ;.. theſe, 
altho* they allow fire to be an excellence in 
the player, yet ſay it is eaſy ſor him to 
have too much of it. They call theſe 
reat expreſſions of it faults, which call 
ſor an applauſe from the audience 1 


% 


vapour, riſing from the ſacred ground. 


ſentiment, and force of paſſion, execute 
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all their froſty virtues never could attam; 
and as they lay this to the charge of the 
greateſt actors, there are enough ready 
to catch at but the appearance, or - pretence 
of faults, in thoſe _ claim too Bien 
raiſe; to propagate inion. 5 
: The ies is * they ſuppoſe, 
whether theſe actors, in theſe places, have 
too much fire, but whether an actor can 
have too much of it; and the anſwer is 
plainly, no. Mr. Garrick has more fig 
than any actor in the world probably ever 
poſſeſſed; but did any dody ever 
that Mt. Garrick had roo much? Note 
ever thought it. There are Panter "and 
they are more frequent in the greateſt cha 


racters, where no fire can be too myths; 
and for the reſt, he who, With thiiz Aus ar 
Hfcation of the actor, has the to others, 
underſtanding and ſeofibility, Will gever 
exert it in the wrong place, or in A Faully 
de _ 

* Lear exclaims agua his un 
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IV bat they art ye Phono! eee | 

ſhall be 55 G2 DIJKIESSB eins 
qhe terrors of the earth— you ehink mu 
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9 his heart ſhall break into houſed piece 
Before PU bee af 
| the one: th 


Does any man 0 bohbbie the 
actor can pronounce the broken ſentendes 
with too much ſpirit in this place ? canany. 
fire be more than the poet proper 
to throw into it? Certainly not. Moſt 
probably there never was enough till chis 
great player gave life to the character. 

If people indeed noiſe ro be on- 
ly expreſſion uf fire, it i very eaſy chat, 
according to their ideas, they may have 
too much of itz for voice is in the E 
of the organs, and a mere machine 
make it; but cheſe who admire this q 
ty in that actor, in chem it is D vey" — 
fect, will form very different ideas , i 

Men will e themſelvxs upon che 
ſtage who have not the \qualifications; and“ 
they will ſuppoſeithemſelves qualified for 
characters of one kind, N not of ander. 
When they are perſuaded that They vf, 

fire, they will ſay fire is faulty in gane 
ä We have ſeen theſe cold 


actors 
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actors attempt thoſe which they thought 

characters adapted to their manner; but 

we have been convinced by it of juſt the 
contrary to what they expected we ſhould 
find. We have diſcovered that there are 
no characters ſo grave, that ſome ſpirit is 
not required in ſome parts of them ; nor in- 
deed is it poſſible that there ſhould, ſince the 
ſtage is not the ſchool for leſſons of philo- 
ſophy: its buſineſs is with the paſſions, and: 
theſe will never be expreſſed without this 
fire and ſpirit. 


Am TI diftinguiſh'd rom you but by toilsl ! 


Who was thelaſt of al your th 2 | 


thirſted ? 


= 


and many other paſſages of the . ora 
like kind, never were intended to be 


nounced with a philoſophic gravity. The | | 


very form of interrogation was given 
the poet to point to the actor that there - 
was to be ſpirit in the delivery. Addiſon 
was as far from violence in his diſpoſition 
as any author, yet it is eaſy to ſee that he 
was moved when he put down theſe pas. 

_ vs. | 5 — 5 


The rigid Cato riſes into 
warmth, when he nnn his ſoldiers 85 | 
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The cool Horatio has fire, even in his 
expreſſions of gratitude : his declarations 
of friendſhip are all ſpirited; and there is 
in his reſentment 
that we have ſeen this character played 
with a philoſophic ſpirit; but we have 
ſeen great ſpirit exerted in it by Mr. Bar- 


ry, and perhaps yet more by Mr. Moſſop. 
I fay perhaps, for that Mr. Barry is leſs 


conſpicuouſly ſpirited in it, is owing to 


his ſenſe of the character: No man conſi- 
ders his buſineſs ſo much as this player, 
and I believe he cannot be properly ſaid 5 
have leſs fire in Horatio than Mr. M 
but that it is more regulated. They both 


deſerve great — in it. The galleries 


will naturally with Mr. 


Moſſop, — the boxes give | the palm the 


other way. 

Even Tamerlane, more than once, 
brightens into rage, his philo 
the ſallies of paſſion as unworthy a king 
but there is great art in the 3 W 
ſhews that | 


The fery ſeeds of wrath are in Me temper, 


tho! he will not let how be kindled into 
a blaze. I 
I 


great paſſion. Ir is true;” 


y — | 


Kere. | 
If thefe characters cannot be played well 
by an actor who is deficient in fire, and it 


is plain they cannot, it is very reaſonable 


to conclude, without a tedious and critical 
examination, that there are no confider-! 
able ones that can be done without it. 


A good writer will never introduce a 


character that is not capable of being di- 
ſturbed by paſſions: and as to thoſe hic 
are naturally the moſt ſedate when they 
are moved, and it is for that they are in- 
troduced, they give the actor, who has 
true fire, the happieſt of all N 


of exerting it. 6d 


There is ſuch 4 thing a rage withoue' 
ſpirit, as there i is magnificence withoutdigs 
mty. We have ſcen one ras * 


r 


8, were an ; eaſy leap 


Fo plac Ar honour eee 


maon, 


ce temper at. a 3 W 
ther ſcream it out with the bre of a 
zet, both equally contemptible. Fire is 
requiſite in ſuch a paſſuge; for it ig ti 
only thing that can raiſe ſuch a rant above 
contempt; but we are no more to tale 
the ſtrained look, contorted geſture, and 


roaring 
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character. 


may be dene by att to improve this 
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> 
roaring voice of one of theſe — . | 
true firey than the ſtupidity af —— 


moderation. There require, as has been 
ſaid, underſtanding and ſenſihility to te- 
gulate and direct this fire 3 but with: theſe 
the player cannot poſſeſs too much of it. It 
is to be not checked. Our 
beſt players owe more of their praiſr to it, 
than to alf their qualities heſide; and if 
they would — ber aud ob- 
tain ſtill mormmee. 

If there be any chavatters. in which the 
player may arrive at great excellence with 
little fire, they are thoſe of women; not 
of men. Lavinia is one of theſe; we ſaw 
it played by Mrs. Elmy; and tho? Mrs. 
Cibber performed Caliſta, che point was 
doubtful which claimed the greateſt ap- 
plauſe. We ſaw Mrs. Elmy firſt in this 
In ochera, which ffre attempt - 
ed afterwardsy we perceived a d 
of this fire, which was fo little requiſite 
in Lavinia: and we ſow howneceflaty it 
was; for ſhe obtained: little praiſi witch all 
her ſenſibility and all her un erſtanding. 

Mrs. Eimy ig an iaſtande how much 


warmth, if there be any pack of in from 
nature. She ſaw her defect, and ſhe has 


* 
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applied the remedy. She has practiſed 
151 ſtudied till, in her Deſdemona of the 
preſent ſeaſon, (little as is the fire requir- 
ed in that tame character) ſhe has raiſed it 
above what we had ſeen before, by what 
ſhe threw into it, and that within the 
rules of ſtri& propriety ; and ſhe has ſhewg/ 
us ſhe has enough even of this great Ld 
quiſite, for almoſt any other part. 

We ſaw her afterwards too cool anda} | 
tame in the Lady in Comus, tho? others 
wife excellent; but when we hear her in 
chat character again threaten the Er 


wizard 


That all his magic ſtructures rear d ſo l * 
» Shou'd ſhatter into "RO oer 25 « fl 
head, 


we ſhall perceive in them fre and fit | 
enough, almoſt to make the very "_ ad 


| in which ſhe repreſents it, tremble. : | ter, 
; ſhall ſee the immortal, to whom they a arg cis, 
e, tremble indeed, * * 1 

13 4 

by 4s when the wrath of Joue TH 

Speaks thunder, and the chains of ban. 1 
8 Ia ow; ' | when 


2 F { 
* * * 
ys 11 
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d for no actor can want the ſenſibility to be 
de affected by ſuch words, as ſhie will now 
r- pronounce them. ul 
it In order to know how impoſſible it is 
at for an actor to have too much fire, it is 
he neceſſary to ſettle truly what” it is. We 
van have ſeen ſufficiently what it is not: But 
e it is as plain, that it conſiſts in a daring 
1 ſpirit, a vivacity of imagination, and ra- 
0 pidity of thought, as that it has no con- 
1. nection with noiſe and bluſtering, tho 


* 


o 


ter, and he who has judgment to regulate 
this, can never have too much of it. 


of fire, the expreſſions which obtain the 
praiſe muſt be always 
paſſage; nay more; 
when they abſolutely ariſe from it. 

lee people who in wrong places exhibit a 
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in they are continually connected with it; 
at and are too often miſtaken for it, by "the 
common obſerver. em enn 
0 It is to this ſpirit and fire, that the re- 
hy preſentation owes its great air of reality. 
. Underſtanding will make a player per- 
" ceive properly, and ſenſibility will make 
im do it feelingly; but all this may be 


done in reading the paſſage ; it is this fire 
and ſpirit that produce the living charac- 
To have the true character of an actor 


ri OE - 
y are only juſt 
ne - 


dance. I heir. playing is like the writings 
of ſome tim cp which are ſaid, boo 
vulgar, to have too much wit in W 
which have in reality no wit at all. 


certainly there is one ſcene. of it, at leit, 
that ever trod a ſtage 
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parcel. of cauleleſs geſtures, and roar out 


ſome extravagant -cxclamations ;; and their 
friends ſay they have too much fire. Suh 


peoe ople have not too much fire, but too 
| ec 


underſtanding: taey want that ſpi- 


rit, and that even in thoſe places which 


they are ſuppoſed to poſſeſs in this, hedun- 


1.234 
We ſhall. ſee how. common a 
of fire is among our players, if we recol- 
le& how many paſſages - there. are in the 
plays acted continually, in which there ig 
a great deal of it required, and how:liitle 
of it is ſhown. 
The character of Caſſio, i Otkello, 
accuſed of inſipidity, and a good paper 
ſeldom chuſes to he concgraed; in it. But 


that ought to recommend it to the greateſt 
; the recellection o 
that brave honeſt man, after ho hd been 
ſeduced. into drunkenneſo by»a vitlaingand 
ruined by the conſequences. of It is au. 
mated in a manner not to- be equal ig 

another paſlage of any play in the! werl 
The player. An fue e 
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as Shakeſpear meant, n the ax: 
and abrupt ſentences. 


O thou invincible ſpirit f wine, i if hot 
haſt no name to be known by, let 
call thee Devil—to be nau a ſenſible 
man, and by and by a fool, and pre- 
ſently a beaſt ! — Every inordinate cup 

is unbleſs'd, and the ann is 4 


devil. 


He who ſhould do bare juſtice to che au- 
thor in this ſhort pallige, would acquire 
himſelf an applauſe more than by the act- 
ing fifty characters. We have not the 
fortune to ſee this part of Caſſio well act- 
ed. But in a performance of this play 
by ſome gentlemen for the entertainment 
of their (Fr ug Maſter Delaval, a boy, 
came nearer to the true ſpirit, than any 
ator we have ſeen, and was more applaud-' 
ed than his brother, who acted Jago ex- 
cellently, for the whole character. We ſe 
by this how abſolutely this fire is the gift 
of nature, and how Rrongly it affects an 
audience, 
The poet who gives to his footmen and 
chambermaids, polite wit and de icacy of 
ſentiments, or makes his lover in the an- 
guiſh of his mind 2 4 madrigals, is _ 
ene 
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the actor who bellows out paſſages Hike 
theſe, with all the rant of tragedy. The 

abſurdities of the one are not wit, nor is 

. the noiſe of the other fire. 

„ The actor, who is violent in a wrong 
place, is ſaid to poſſeſs too much fire. No 
ſuch matter, while he expreſſes What he 
ſhould not feel, he is dead to what he 
ought to feel; and while he perſuades him- 
ſelf, that if he do err, he is run away with 
by the fire of his temper, thoſe who judge, 

better will ſay, he is a martyr to his Want 
| of judgment. . 
| Many having ſeen the beſt actors of their 
1 time ſuppreſſing this fire in the general, 
„ and only giving it ſcope on certain occa- 
| | ſions; or raiſing it, as it were, from a 


| © fimall beginning, to the moſt exceſſive ve · 
| | hemence, becauſe they have been pleaſed 
| with this in ſome things, expect it in all; 
and ſuppoſe him to have too much fire 
who lets it blaze out at onee, and in 750 
incident. In this alſo the common 
erts. There are paſſages in anch ry to 
be exerted by degrees, becauſe « the firlt' | 
part of them requires little of it: bat for 
one inſtance of this kind, we ſee the actor | 
fifty times ſaving himſclf by a paltry'arti- 
- fice, that he may have more fire than per- 


bebe 
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haps is needful in ſome particular paſſage ; 
| or even making himſelf too tame in one 
8 place, that his ſpirit may have the benefit 
of the contraſt in another. The one is 
> limited to a few inſtances only, the other 
0 is abſolutely wrong; and an audience 
e ought to reſent the impoſition. 
le When Juliet retires to her chamber with 


the ſleeping potion, it is natural that ſhe 
ſhould riſe, by degrees, to a full ſenſe of 
the poſſible horror of the undertaking : 

the author intended this gradual and glo- 
rious riſe of the - paſſions, to the very - 
height of temporary diſtraction: he who 
has ſeen Mrs. Cibber, from the - firſt ſuſ- 
picion of the draught not working as in- 
tended, riſe to the terror of her -waki 
before the time, finding herſelf encom- 
paſſed = | | 


With reeking ſhanks, and yellow a, 
ſhulls, | 


becoming diſtracted with che Waste of the 


place, 


Plucking the . Ti ibalt yn his "It 
foroug, 


G &; 8 till 
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*ill at length ſhe ſhall, madly playing | 
with her forefathers joints, 4 


With ſome great kinſman's bone, 
As with a club daſh out ber deſperate 
Brains, oy 1 


has ſeen all that is poſſible to be conveyed 
this way, of terror; and has had an ex- 
ample of that gradation by which fire and 
ſpirit may be raiſed, according to the cir- 
cumſtances, from the moſt ſlight ſtep to 
the moſt exalted height. All this is ex- 
cellent, becauſe it is proper. The ſpirit 
of this ſcene is connected with the ſenſi- 
bility, and riſes with it. There is not, 
perhaps, any thing on the Britiſh ſtage ſu- 
perior to the excellence Mrs. Cibber diſ- 
plays in this paſſage. The lady who has 
made her firſt appearance this winter, in 
the ſame character, performed this difficult 
and ſpirited ſcene alſo very happily and 
greatly: but to her there was leſs praiſe 
due for it, becauſe it was not original. 
There are other inſtances of this proper 
raiſing of the performer's fire, in which all 
obtain applauſe, and all deſerve it, be- 
cauſe nature dictates, and judgment con- 
firms them. Of the other kind of ma- 
2 6 a nagement 
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nagement of the natural fire, we ſee a 
ſtrong inſtance in Mr. Moſſop's perfor- 
mance of Zanga, in the Revenge. Ver 
few actors have more fire than Mr. Mol- 
ſop; and in the laſt act of that play he 
manifeſts it alt with great eclat. But to 
be poſſeſſed of ſtrength enough for this, 
he reſerves himſelf for it in. the whole 
courſe of the preceding action. Perha 
he is tame alfo in the former part of 4/4 
play, by way of contraſt, that this ſpirit may 
there make the greater figure. By his ſpi- 
rit here, we have no right to enter into an 
actor's thoughts: but he is under the di- 
rection of one who has ſo much the art of 
huſbanding every thing, and ſo many ar- 
tifices to ſhe every thing that is valuable 
the beſt advantage, that it is too 
likely. . 

Let me ſpeak plainly and freely to this 
actor, for whom I have great eſteem; 
there are very few things on the ſtage ſu- 
perior to his playing the whole laſt act of 


the Revenge; for it depends almoſt en- 


tirely upon him. But in the reſt of the 
play there are a great many fine, and a 
great many ſpirited paſſages which he 
paſſes over too careleſſy. Nay, there is a 


G3 2 has 


ſpirit in the whole eharacter, as the author 
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has drawn it; altho' it does appear wy 4 


conſiderable degree, as he plays it. 


actor has fire enough, and ſtrength enough _ 


to execute the whole; and he ſhould do 


it, as he knows is proper, and as hie is 
able to perform it. We expect conſiſten- 


cy in characters; and the author gives 


this in vain, if the player does got follow 
his inſtructions. As the character of Zan- 
ga is written, we from the beginning en- 


pect all the fell rage and determinate re. 
venge of the laſt act; and fo we ought, 


for no-new injury provokes it. We expect, 
and we are prepared for all that is to hap- 
pen, or for the worſt that can happen, 
and ſee he only waits for an op my 
but if the actor chuſes to fink the greateſt 
part of the action below what the author 
intended, ia order to raiſe the reſt beyond 
what he ever donceived, we ſee a change, 
as it were, in the perſon, where there is 
no change in the circumſtance ;- and are 
uri at the laſt part of Zang cha. | 
racter, as unlike the firſt. + 
Zanga is a prince, he is capt 


ive to 0 


man who killed his father, and he has re- 
ceived a blow from him, the injury, and 


indignities provoke him to revenge; 


there is nothing — to n 
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in the courſe of the play: all theſe 
have paſſed long before, and he has been 
determined to revenge them: let us there- 
fore ſee the hate, and ſavage magnanimi- 
ty of the character in every part of the 
play; and do not let us ſee the prince 
break out upon us at the end, when thre”. 
the courſe of the play we have. looked up- 
on him as a perſon of no cater Og 
to his preſent fortune. 

An actor may have feeling who has not 
fire, and it will make no figure withonor. 
the aſſiſtance of that natural, cho not con- 
ſtant a In the performer Who 
plays, Sciolto at qe of the theatred, we ſee 
all the deſpair and anguiſn of the fand pa- 
rent, when his daughter is proved a pro- 
ſtitute; and we can: diſtinguiſh real tears 
in his eyes, When he recqunts to his fon: 
in-law what were his expectations from 
this alliance. Here is all the: ſenſibiſity 
in the world, and yet it diſpleaſes; for it 
wants the due portion of ſpirit: it is whin- 
ing with too little reſentment in the mix- 
ture. On the contrary, we ſee at the 
other houſe à Sciolto, who has, ad the 
vulgar would underſtaad. it, too much of 
this fire throughout the whole charatter; 
he has too much reſentment, and too little 

n tender- _ 
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tenderneſs, and is more ſpiritedly angry 


han becomes the father, even tho? he be 
a Roman. IS 


It is not that this actor has too much 
fire, but he would do well to introduce 
into the ſame ſcenes a little more ſenſibi- 

lity of the tender kind; thus it is not the 


redundance of one good quality, but ade- 
ficience in the proportion in which "he 
mixes another with it that cauſes the cen- 
ſure. It is the fault of each of the actors 


to indulge what is his prevailing character 
too far. But they have both copied real 
nature; and there are | 
which ſuit them ſo well, that even their 


particular parts 


exceſſes become them. The greateſt cha- 


racter of the greateſt player is that of be- 
ing univerſal ; any thing under that rank 


muſt be content with the praiſe of being 


excellent in ſome parts, at the price of a 
defectiveneſs in others. 3 
Thoſe who have feeling without fire, 


are not able to expreſs that very feeling: 
and in thoſe with whom ſpirit gets the 
better of ſenſibility, it always runs into 


exceſs. It is when theſe qualities are con- 
nected together, that they ſhew themſelves 
in their fulleſt excellence; and the ſtrong · 
eſt inſtance that perhaps the ſtage 


has ever 


gone 


W Goo RoÞ i vc co — 
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given of the effe& and force of. this con- 
nection, is in ſome ſpeeches of Mr. Gar- 
rick's Lear. When that conſummate ac- 
tor pronounces the imprecation: 


N —— bear nature 

P | M thou doſt intend WM 

y To make that creature fruitful, change thy 
- purpoſe : 


x Pronounce upon her womb the barren curſe. 
we tremble at the fury with which it is 
delivered, and feel the force of the reite - 

rated expreſſion; it is not tautology or 
redundance, paſſion dictates it, aad pa- 
hon cannot ſay too much. 


—— but if ſhe muſt bring forth, 
Defeat her joy with ſome diſtorted birth 
Or monſtrous form, EW 
And ſo perverſe of ſpirit that it may live 


torment, as *twas born. 


* N 776 mn Wo 


we feel all the human breaſt can contain 
of rage, and indignation, and- hatred; 
ſcarce blameable,. altho* unnatural. It is 
impoſſible to ſay whether Mr. Garrick ex- 
preſſes in this paſſige more fire or more 
feeling. Each is carried to the height, 

G 5 and 
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vation that 


and they caſt a new luſtre upon one anos | 


ther. 
Few men have ſenGbiliry wittiont any 


mixture of fire, or fire without any thing of 
ſenſibility; but even if there were ſuch men 


they would not be uſeleſs on the theatre; 


they would be fitted for certain parts, and 
none but the greateſt muſt ſuppoſe them- 
ſelves qualified for all. 

The modern plays afford us characters, | 
in which fire and ſpirit are all that is re- 
quired ; for the authors have given them 
neither ſenſibility nor underſtanding. They 
have written as if convinced of the obſer- 


F 


Fool is the Ruff of which heaven makes a an 
hero ; 


and where the author neyer intended that 
they ſhould either feel or think, it is not 
neceſſary that they ſhould have the facul- 


ties for the expreſſion of either, 


On the other hand Shakeſpear himſelf - 
has: given us characters where only one of 
the two is neceſſary, and yet they affect 
us ſtrongly. Adam, in As you like it, is 
one of thoſe in which ſenſibility R ö 


1441 
&# 


that Mr. Berry, 
ſenſibility 0 it ſo. 
is not the only e 
Berry has been often thrown out 885 
proper road; but while he is kept in it, 
there is not à more affecting player. In a 
character like that of Adam, we expect 
no grace, dignity, or elocution : all we. 
we ſhall meet with is integri- 

ty and feeling; and there is à great. air 
of the one diffuſed. into every 
actor's face from — and he Boe X 
ſeſſes more than all men of the other. 
There may be 
ſnould be diſpleaſed 
feſt itſelf by crying; but in an old ſer- 
vant, whoſe love is heightened, by the di- 

ſtreſs of his young 
be ſo ſtriking, 


tural. 


can ſuppoſe 


haracter « 


2 


his et 1 | 
3c "5th ge... 


hen i Þ na 


| becauſe 
We 0 not know how much 
could be made to feel by an actors fe 
ing, before we ſaw Mr. 
racter, weep out 


ay. 
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neceſſary r and. ĩt is from this circumſtance. 
ho 7 over Wit 
app 


ls 
Ir. 


line of this 


rs. in Which ve 
affection mani- 


Berry Wahr 0 


* 


O anbappy youth, ee 
Come uot dit hin theſe * 1 
This houſe is bus a butchery,.., Siet 


Abbor it, fear i 4 not enter 15 


— 


he offers him the whole ſtore he had re- 


adds, 


feel with him every fentiment he ſhews us, 


inſtances, in which ſenſibility. alone will 


in the beginning, that ſtrength may be 
be an abſolute coldneſs : we ſhould de- 
race, and ſet out at full ſpeed; but then 
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And when, to alleviate the terrors of his 
running into that exile which he adviſed, 


ferved to maintain him in his age, an 


He that doth the raven fed. 0 
Be comf, ort to my age, 


we mingle our tears with his, the mixture 
of piety ennobles the affection, and we 


that he feels ſo ſtrongly. 
There are, however, but few of thoſe 


command applauſe : im general it ob. 
tains it only, as there is connected 
with it a ſufficient quantity of this fire to 
invigorate and inforce it. In general, the 
coldeſt playing is the worſt. Fhe actor 
ought to be as afraid of this, as his au- 
thor of inſipidity. Many paſſages cannot | 
be expreſſed too ſtrongly; and if in the 
ſame parts prudence requires. moderation 


reſerved for the end, ftill there muſt not 


ſpiſe the perſon who was to run 'a long 


we 
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we would not have him begin at a foot 


pace: for in all things there muſt be pro- 
portion. | x N 46 

Mr. Moſſop has been obſerved to be 
too tame in the firſt ou of Zanga, that 
he may ſhew all his ſtrength in the end; 
and the ſame thing is to be obſerved of 
Mr. Ryan in Oreſtes, there is one ſcene 
in this part which requires the utmoſt fire 
and ſpirit of the player, and Mr. Ryan 
gives it all that it demands. Fhe part of 
his raving is worthy the greateſt praiſe: 
he has ſtudied every attitude and every 
accent, and makes the horror of the ſcene 
riſe by degrees upon us to the higheſt 
pitch of which the mind is capable: but 


it is not neceſſary, nor can it be proper, 


that the reſt of the character ſhould be 
paſſed over with a negligent indifference 
to reſerve the force for this. It is not ne- 
ceſſary either to the voice or to the credit 
of the player. He has ſtrength to give a 
due force to the whole, and there is a ſu- 
periority in this particular ſcene, that will 
ſufficiently diſcloſe itſelf, be the reſt done 
ever ſo well: In the mean time the poet 
certainly meant that when Oreſtes tells his 


miſtreſs ſpeaking of his rival. 
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Firſt let me tear his tection th ie hu 


ie, 
He dies by me 
and uſes: other expreſſions af equal vehe- 
mence, they ſnould be attended with all 
the force of a ſpirited and violent delive- 
The nature of the words requires it; 
and we ſhould, if they were ſo pronounc- 


ed, ſee the character uniform, not tame 


in one part, and mad in another. There 
have been repreſentations of a Richard in 
our memory, in which the ſame: unnatural 
fault prevailed. We ſaw a tame uſurper 
thro' four acts, that in the fifth Richard 
might have voice enough to vols . 
mond, 13.9 | 


E. was boarſe n calling bin 15 Hank. 


On the coptrary,we have ſeenin the laſt 
act, ſometimes their fire get the better 
of their prudence, and their precipitancy 
to be great, prevent their continuing fo. 
Mr. Garrick gave us inſtances of this in 
Pierre, in this very — _ ſome 

other parts, We learn by the 
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obſervations that moderation is the 
rule that will guide to what is right. 

We are ready to excuſe this — 
rate violence in Pierre, in particular, be- 
cauſe of the natural demand there is for _ 
it; but we are always ſorry that it is in- 
dulged. Pierre, in the midſt of the con- 
ſpirators braving them all when __ rr 
ten the life of his friend, | | 


Who's he will fhed the Blood | N 
That's dear to me ? Fenn, Land ar 
you, Ser 
What not one ſpeak. 
I hy peep your coward n out fs — 
ell, 


Why do you not all brandis them. bike 


mine? 


muſt feel a noble warmth, heightened by 
the diſdain in which he holds them, while 
he threatens to hang them up; like dogs, 


in cluſters ;. and we are ready to excuſe, | 


as I ſaid, and too many are ready to ad- 
mire and applaud Dy warmth and fire 
with which he pronounces the ' menace, 
and paints the reproof. But when we 
confider the matter more nearly, wei ſhall 
find that a judicious actor would mode- 


rate 
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rate that fire 3 for a perſon ſo ſuperior as | 


Pierre, would not condeſcend to be angry 
with men he ſo much deſpiſed. 
This ſingle conſideration, would lead ug 


to approve the player, who in ſpite of the 


natural warmth of ſuch a paſſage, ſhould 


be temperate, in ſome degree; making 
his dignity get the better of his paſſion; 


but how much more ſhould we applaud 
his judgment when we found that by this 


management he had ſaved his ſtrength for 
a much greater occaſion ; and aftes hay- 


ing ſurprized us with his noble diſdain in 


this ſcene with the conſpirators, ſhould 


aſtoniſh us with a nobler warmth, when 


calling * all his fire, on an occaſion 
it, he accuſes, reproaches, and 


worthy o 
upbraids the ſenate, charging them in his 
own cauſe, with ingratitude and injuſtice. 


Fathers, - | 
As you are pleaſed to call yourſelves of Veni at, 
Why theſe diſgraceful chains upon the 
limbs 
That have ſo often laboured in your ſervice? 
Are theſe the wreaths of triumph you be- 


fhow 
On thoſe who bring you conqueſt home and bo- 
| ROULS. | $34 
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And when, with all the boldneſs -of well 


diſſembled innocence he calls for the 5 
of what he is charged withal, 


Shew me the turetch that's baſe e 
And brave enough to tell me I am a traitor. 


We admire, with reaſon, the full and 
the moſt daring uſe of that fire, which 


was certainly miſplaced before. bes E 


gre grieved when the 2 by his 
violence on a leſſer occaſion takes from 
himſelf the power of a ſufficient expreſſi- 
on in one that is ſo much ter and 
more worthy : but when he who has com- 
manded himſelf under the provocation from 
a ſet of villains, throws off reſtraint before 
an ungrateful ſenate, we reverence even 
his fury. No ſpecator, who has a heart 
capable of greatneſs, but wiſhes there were 
indeed innocence. to ſupport the glorious 
indignation. 

10 be able to do this properly, the firſt 
requiſite is to poſſeſs from nature a ſuffi- 
cicut portion of this Promethean heat, and 
the next is to regulate with diſcretion. 


9 
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CAA PHH 
Concerning the figure of a player. 


HERE are certain qualities of the 

mind neceſſary to the actors who ire 
to play great and heroic characters, which 
are not needful to thoſe of a- ſubordinate 
rank in the theatre: and the caſe Is 1 
ſame with & to a great —_— 
the „figure. An elegance 
Ton 1. oats ne e 
repreſents the firſt characters, whether in 
comedy or tragedy ; but to the reſt, not; 
on the contrary, they are ſingularities 
1 which may be far from, injurious, 
uſeful. Theſe pfayers are not expecteq th 
be univerſal; and it is to this ' advantage 
to be formed by nature for certain chi 
racters, provided there be but a compe- 
tent number of them. Thus a meagre | 
fellow ſhall be fitted by that very of 
ſtance for an Abraham Slender; à fr An- 
drew Ague Cheek, and many other fuch 
characters; and the make of his body, 
tho? ſingular, and in the whole diſadvan- 


tageous, ſhall in theſe characters be of 
great 
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great uſe to him. The ſame is to be ob- 
ſerved of other ſingularities of perſon, 
even tho” they are faulty. A player who 
has neither talents nor ambition to aim at 
the capital parts, inſtead of quarrelling 
with nature, may thank her for theſe par- 
ticularities. | nen 
Nay, the advantage is not confined to 
this ſubordinate claſs of characters. We 
have not at this time any player who has 
qualities of his mind ſufficient to make his 
bodily imperfections of ſervice to him; 
but among the actors ſo famous in a late 
age, Sandford was an eminent inita 
that they may be ſo. This man Rad the 
ſoul of a great player. Alf chat nature 
ever gave to man of ſenſibiſity and fire He 
poſſeſſed. His underſtanding was ſtrong, 
and he poſſeſſed that ſort of genius which 
had immortalized-the greateſt among the 
dramatick writers; if het in a degree of 
diſputing the laurel vith them, yet ſuffi- 
cient to give him that perfect camprehen- 
ſion of their meaning, which none ever 
will poſſeſs, except he who is but one de- 
gree below themſel ves. 
Sandford was ' ſhort and crooked, It 
was impoſſible for him to play amiable 
characters, but there are great ones that 
é axe 


Wy 
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are deteſtable. All theſe fell to his ſhare; | 


is very poor to that of this performer. We 
are not to ſuppoſe his natural deformity 


character would bear to be repreſented bya | 
had no diſtortion or defect, he found in 


when he ſees a good theatrical repreſents- 
tion, and envies every applauſe that 
given to the performer, needs not be dif 


many. All that are villainous will bear 


full employment of ſuch a perſon. 


the women: there are bad characters of 


and thoſe who have ſeen him, ſay, that 
even the Richard of Mr. Garrick, tho' 
perhaps the greateſt modern performance, | 


added any thing worthy to be taken no- 
tice of to the repreſentation z if only the 


perſon ſo deformed ; and the whole foul 


the means of exerting thoſe powers which 
would have dignified the greateſt and the 
faireſt character. 2 

The man, therefore, who feels in him 
ſelf this ſenſibility and fire; who glows | 


couraged from attempting to ſhine, tho | 
in a ſingular way, upon the ſtage. Richard 
is not the only character which will bear 
deformity in the actor. Sandford did 


perſonal deformity, and there is ſcope 
enough in the preſent ſet. of plays for the 


The men are happier in this reſpect than 


— 


— 


that 
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chat ſex, as well as of the other in our 
dramatic writings; but the audience 
would not bear a deformed or crooked 
actreſs. Not a lady Bountiful, or a lady 
Wiſh for't, would be received with this 
diſadvantage, nor the diſnoneſt any more 
than the moſt contemptible. The theatres 
are in a great meaſure ſupported by the 
young men of faſhion, and they go to ſee 
the actreſs rather than the character. It 
is enough to them that the name of ſome 
handſome actreſs is in the bills, they do 
not enquire what is her character. They 
go to admire her perſon; and they ſhall 1 
ice that in one play, as well as another. 
| 


The women will not confeſs that they pay ö | 
the ſame regard to the figure of the actor, 
as the men do to that of the actreſs, but 


1 they do it. The perſon of a new perfor- ; 
dif mer is more talked of than his action; 2 
oy aud if they are ſollicitous to fee him out 
4 of the introductory Othello, it is not to 

** examine what variety there is in his man- 
a WY cer, but to ſee how he will lock when the 
on black is off his face. A 6; 5h 188 
ope No actor will ſucceed, unleſs he is the 11 
the | favourite of a party. The women moſt 
_ ealily make ſuch a party; but to recom- 

of mend him to them there muſt be a good 
a figure. . 
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figure. Indeed in the greater part of the 
firſt characters, an actor is out of nature, 
who has not ſomething amiable about 
him; but it is only in theſe characters 
that we are to look upon it as a ilite, 
We know little of the neceſſities of a 
theatre, or conſider little the variety of its 
characters, if we ſuppoſe none but fine 
fellows are to be received into a com- 
pany. * i v4 

This toleration, however, except in the 
inſtances already mentioned, does not ex- 
tend to abſolute deformities; Alexander 
might be wry-necked in real life, but we 


ſhould abominate a wry-necked Alexan- 


der on the ſtage. Cæſar and Scipio might 
have played their parts as well upon the 
theatre of the world, if one had been 
hump backed or the other bow-legged;' 
but this would be intolerable in their re- 
preſentations upon the ſtage. We pre- 
ſerve the hero not the man in theſe repre- 
ſentations; and as we think nature ought 
to have coupled, at leaſt, a decent body  } 


with ſo great a ſoul, we expect, that when 
that connection is in the power of art, it 


ſnould be done. . 
A Blandford might, in real life, have 


his face disfigured by a wen, or a Bevil, 
with 


THE ACTOR 3 
with all his generoſity and honour,” might 
have ſome vaſtly diſproportioned feature, 
but on the-ſtage we -ſhould not ſhew it. 
The goodneſs: and the greatneſs of theſe 
characters pleaſe us, and we wiſh- to- ſes 
them exhibited without alloy; we are 
proud ſuch perſons have dignified our 
kind, and would have nothing interfere 
with that reſpect and eſteem we expreſs 

for the human ſpecies in their characters. 
ne In comedy we expect ſomething to en- 
tertain us, and in tragedy ſomething that 
we may admire; but we ſhallneverlaugh- 
at the drollery, while we are in pain about 
the perſon: nor can we entertain a true 
and pleaſing pride in the dignity of our 
natures, While the perſon who is to repre- 
lent it to us by his actions, reminds us by 
his figure that we are pitiful animals. If 
we cannot bring ourſelves to a an 
indelicate figure, yet let us not refuſe our 
applauſe to the ſoul that may- lodge in it, 
provided the frame be not abſolutely 
ſhocking ; and while we allow perſonal 
charms in one actreſs the place of merit, 
let us not refuſe to acknowledge in another 
thoſe qualities which are beyond the reach 
of age or diſeaſes. | Ant 
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Regular features, well proportioned 
limbs, and an air of dignity and elegance 
ought, doubtleſs, to recommend to "us 
the polite lover or favoured prince : in the 
hero we have reaſon to admire, nay. we 
have right to expect, 2. 


An eye like Mars to threaten and command, 


and in the Pyrrhus's and Piercies of the 
ſtage, where dignity and force and fire are 
to characterize every action, and ought to 
be ſeen in every attitude, 


A ftation like the berald Mercury, |: 
New-lighted on a heaven-kifſing hill, 


Nay, to take in the whole deſcription, in 
the player who is to be univerſal in great 
characters, we are even to expect, 


| | | That combination, and that form indeed, 
Þ Where every God doth ſeem to ſet his ſeal, . 
And give the world aſſurance of @ man. A 

A 


Sus 4 Mt Da eat . 1 


We are in the right to eſteem theſe advan- p 

| . 
tages of perſon in the players intended for 
principal characters; for they not only 
ſtand in the place of merit, but are a ſpe- 
6 6 | | C169 
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expect them in all. Let us be content 
with the abſence of beauty and deliea- 


cy of the reſt; but it is not to be ex- 


pected that we. ſhould put up with 
abſolute deformity, unleſs on icular 
occaſions. Even the imperfections of 
the character are not to be real in 


the perſon. People go to a play to ſee 


imitations, not realities. They had ra- 


ther ſee an old man made out of a 
player, than repreſented by a really old 
one; and the greater che diſproportion, 


the more the merit. If a clown is — 74 


ſented, they would have the actor able to 


put on the rude air, and imitate the unto- 


ward manner, but they would not have 
him poſſeſs it really, any more than they 
would ſee a drunken character repreſented 
by a petſon really drunk. 

If the character be full of defects, the 
more the real perfection of the player, the 
more we admire his imitation of chem; 
but if we are to laugh at the air of a beau 
aſſumed by a groom, the farther his per- 
lon be from all that is r to the cha- 
racter, che more we are leaſed.” Here 


cies of merit in them. Only do not let us 


is therefore large ſcope for debe . 
employing bes. h ere x | 
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the ſpirit of which we ſhould never truly 
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provided they have humour, This, a- 


mong a number of other inſtances, eaſy . 


to be produced, if they would not as eaſi- F 
ly recur to the reader's memory, proves, 
that tho* a good figure be eſſential to ſome © 
of the actors of a company, it is not pro- 
per for all; and while we are charmed with 


it in ſome characters, there are others, 


taſte, if there were not perſons in the 
company whoſe figure wanted all theſe 
W 


The ſum of the whole matter is this, an : 


elegant perſon is neceſſary in ſome charac- 


ters, a bad figure may be uſeful in ſome, 


but they are few; but altho* deformity 


will be of advantage in theſe, it will not 
be borne in others; and finally, in the 
greater part of the characters of inferior 
rank, an abſence of charms in the face 


and figure may be very well diſpenſed 


with, A company ought to conſiſt of a 


few perſons of the firſt kind, a very ſmall 


number of the ſecond, and the an 


ſhould be of the third. 


As it is in figure, ſo it is alſo in accom- 
liſhments : there is merit in a man's let- 


ing himſelf down to a character, when 


there would be none in another's performs | 
| ing 


0 1 


will ever ſee it in ſuch advan 
another Garrick, which is not very pro- 
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ang it naturally, who was not by nature 


at all above it. The folly of Abel 


ger would hang well upon a ſcene-ſhifter, 


but it is the tion of that folly 


which charms us; and it is to the placing 
it in a good light that we owe half the 


beauty of the exhibition. It is therefore 


Mr. Garrick, who has more underſtand- 
ing than almoſt any man, charms us in 


the character; and no future generation 


bable, ſhould riſe to act it. 

The advantages of a good figure in ge- 
neral, have been conſidered; but there are 
particulars relating to-it, which ſome poſ- 


ſeſs who have not others; or have not the 
whole, and which yet are of vaſt benefit. 

Among theſe a piercing eye and a coun- 
tenance formed for expreſſion, may be | 


reckoned as the principal. 
Many people have theſe, whoſe face, in 
general, is far from delicate ; and indeed, 
ſo far as the face goes, beauty is not the 
eſſential point. Symmetry i in the ſhape is 
one thing, and a good figure off the age, 
and a good figure on, art the ſame; 
there are people very handſome in point * 
1 who make ab great 2 by 


unleſs 
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chat appear very advantageou 


theſe beſt ſucceed upon the ſtage; for if 


rire, are thoſe e which ſucceed beſt 1 
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their beauty on the ſtage ;. and there are 
thoſe who, off it, are far from handſome, 
fly on. This 
holds good with reſpect to the women, as 
well as the men; and in general, that may 
be a very fine ſtage-face, which no body 
would call beautiful. 

It is at a diſtance that a player i is  foen, ; 
and there is the advantage of lights in a 
rticular ſituation. Beſide we do not fre 
the ſedate face of the player : there are 
ſome handſome only when compoſed, and 
indeed theſe are in general, the moſt hand- 
ſome, their beauty ariſing from a harmony 
of features: there are others who look 
beſt when their countenance is put in ac- 


tion. Theſe pleaſe more with the air and 


manner than the figure of the face, and 


the player be a good one, we very rarely 

ſee the face quite compos'd on the ſcene. 
In general, features a little larger than 

a perfect ſymmetry of face would autho- 


the ſtage. 

We have examples very ready to ſet 
this obſervation in the cleareſt light, Mr. 
Garrick is not handſome; nor did the moſt 


enthuffaftic rr mn Mrs. Cibber 241 
: | c 


. 


* 


14g 
but both have features 
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call her a beauty, 


large, ſtrong, and formed for marking 


the paſſions; each has the eye piercing in 
the greateſt degree; and theſe are the ar · 
ticles that conſtitute the face formed for 
expreſſion. © This is one of the 
natural advantages that a player can — 
ſeſs; and when with this chere ĩs a regular 
figure, all is done that can be to ore ex- 
ternal part of the er. 
As we may readily diſtinguiſh the p per- 

fections or advantages 
we as readily ſee the faults of it. A man 
with ſome little irregularity of ſhape may 
paſs very well unnoticed in the world ; 
but as ſoon as he comes the we 
ſee him in a point of view in which he is 
moſt conſpicuous, and we examine him 
moſt critically ; we ſee not only if any” 

part be amiſs, but if the whole be not of 
a piece the fault i tes as eaſily diſtinguiſhed: 
and we e a perfection that even a 
woman of delicacy does not demand in 
her lover. The player muſt not be fat. 
nor muſt he be lean; it is an obj if 
he be too tall, more ſo if he be roo ſhort. 
The laſt is the moſt « 
but either is ſo improper, that unleſs par- 
ticular merit recommend the perſon, that 


of figure ina 2 L 


ionable extreme, 
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ſingle circumſtance ought to exclude him 


the theatre. 


What particular merit can do, we are 


vety well informed, as we have at this. 
time a great player who is much under the 
common ſize, and another who is ſome- 
thing above it. Mr. Garrick is, perhaps, 


the moſt deficient in ſtature of any man that 


ever acted an, hero, and Mr. Barry looks 
an unnatural lover for a very ſhort woman 


but ſo perfectly are we reconciled to ſuch 


trifles in the performances of theſe great: 


actors, that we never perceive the ſtature. 


of either to be amiſs in the repreſenta- 
tions. | Js ap 

But we may recolle& circumſtances that 
will prove all this merit is neceſſary to re- 


concile an audience to even the better of 


theſe two extremes. Mr. Johnſon, Who 
afted in ſome of - Aaron Hill's plays, 
under the direction of Mr. Giffard, had an 


excellent voice, great majeſty in his deport- 
ment, and a very fine figure, but enor- 


mouſly large. The reſt of the performers. 


ſeemed a Lilliputian army ſurrounding a.- 


Gulliver. If he had a quarrel, the people 
ſided with his antagoniſt, becauſe the 
other was an over-match for him; and 


when he made love, Mrs. Giffard ſeemed. 
@Galatea courted by a Polypheme. So 


much 


Foy — nnn _ _—— a. 
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much-care is to be taken to reconcile the 
common part of an audience tothe delu- 


ſions of a theatre; and fo difficult is it to 1 


ſucceed with any ſingularity of perſon. 
Mr. Barry was indeed little leſs diſpro 
portioned to Mrs. Cibber, than Mr. John- 
ſon to Mrs. Giffard ; yet ſuch is the force 
of ſuperior merit, that none ever won- 
dered at Eudoſia's loving Phocias ; nor 


did any body conceive there was any 


thing unnatural in the extravagance of 
Juliet s paſſion, when this Romeo, with 


a voice ſweet as the ſhepherd's pipe upon 


the mountains, tells her the ſtory of his 
tenderneſs, and awakens an equal paſſion. 


If the exceſs of ſtature is thus hid by Mr. 
Barry's excellencies, the want of it, which 


is a much more diſadvantageous particu- 
lar, is as N concealed and loſt to 


us in Mr. Garrick's Lear. When we ſee. 
the little, old, white-haired man enter, 
with ſpindle-ſhanks, a tottering gait, and 
great ſhoes upon the little feet, we fancy 
a Gomez or a Fondlewife : but when he 
ſpeaks, and enters into the buſineſs of the 

character, we find him every inch a king; 
when, under the provocation of his daugh- 
ters inſolence and ingratitude, we hear 
him throw out the N and rapid exe-— 


II 4 Bla 
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| Blaſts upon thee, 

_ The Me, wounding f - a father's 
curſe 

Pierce every ſenſe about thee; 


we no longer conceive any thing diſad- 
vantageous in the figure ; the ſpirit, force, 
and violence with which theſe tertible 
words are pronounced, ſpeak dignity in 
the character: and when we IE 
after hear the threat, 


No, Gorgon, thou foalt find" 
That e On the ſhape wobich thox bf 
| Bi 
I have thrown off for ever, 


nobody doubts, from the very tone of ma- 
jeſty that attends the words, and the great- 
neſs as well as fierceneſs of deportment 
which accompanies them, that this ſtate 
is that of royalty; nor do we any where, 
throughout the buſy part of the play loſe 
one thought from the repreſented charac- 
ter, or beſtow one upon. he diſproportion- | 
ed ſtature of the actor. 
Even in Othello, which Mr. Garrick, once | 
| attempted, perhaps the diſguſt his audi- 
ence conceived at his figure, was more 
BE ORD. * 
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owing to the novelty of his habit, and to 


ſome jokes of a rival actor, than to any 
thing in his ftature. Had he contented 
himſelf to have dreſſed for Othello, as he 


does for Macbeth (and whether that be. - 
right or no cuſtom authorizes it) he would: 


certainly have eſcaped all the little raillery - 


which wounded him fo deeply on this oc- 
caſion. * 
I can Wehe that in the Send 


none ver ANCE Ne Rag 


ſtage with more dig- 


nity z and that when he took leave of his 


occupation, FRE 


Farewel the FARES troop, * the 11 war 
That make ambition virtue. O fartwel, 
The ions al] drum, the eur. Fenopy 
72 | 

be royal banner, and all 
Pride, pomp, and cir cus 


. *. Nr 


4 wo 


Nong e ever felt the aa more 1 
The honour of his profeſſion, and the grief 
at quitting it, were ſo perfectly expreſſed 


together, that it was ithpoſſible to fay 
8 moſt N the hero. > 


He. CHAR. 


eral is moſt himſelf, 


Sant pai * 
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Cancerning the players who are inirufted only 
will ſubordinate charatlers, 


IF we talk with the great people, of a 
theatre, of whatever ſex, and in what- 
ever light they ſhine, we ſhall find them 
perſuaded, that nothing is ſo excellent as 
that peculiar caſt in which they excel. 
Mr. Garrick will ſuppoſe fire the only eſ- 
ſential part of a great player's character; Mr. 
Barry, tenderneſs; Mrs. Cibber, diſtreſs- 
ful looks, and articulate melancholy; and 
Mrs, Pritchard, univerſal feeling. Mr. 
Woodward will tell you, that an air and 
jene ſcay quoy, or negligent aſſurance, is the 
Whole matter; and Mrs, Clive, that 
ſmartneſs carries all before it. - Theſe laſt 
will ſay, that comedy is the excellence of 
acting. while the others wonder at audi- 
ences being pleaſed with what they ſee, as 
nothing more than farce, under another 
| name. Thus will they give their ſenti- 
L | ments; but there is all the time another 
| ſet of players, who lay the account of __ 
AS 1 „5 + _— 1 
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ſuccefs quite to another cauſe. Theſe are. 
a very numerous body they are all the 
under players. Aſk theſe to what the 
preſent ſet of great 123 owe their repu- 


tation, and they will anſwer, it is to the for--— 
tune of Pie all clie grad pyrna: 1 ö 
they ſay, they have opportunities of . 
playing talents which the others e 
vain; and I have heard a man of ſenſe, of 
this claſs, affirm, that the only | an 8 
he ſaw between Mr. Garrick and Mr. 
Marr, in the e Fai air Penitent, was, that one 
had the character of Lothario,.. and the 
other of Roſſano. 

In this they err, even to contempt. 
Certainly the man who has talents will 
ſhew them in the leaſt character; and he 
who has not, will only be more expoſed, 

the more he repreſents a greater. Perhaps * 
it would be better if ſore. af the ſhorter 
parts in certain plays were repreſented by 
abler perſons; but they eſteem length and 
dignity of a part aa the ſame thing; and tho 


a man able to excel is idle, he will not con 


deſcend to actept of à part amounting 
only to a ſide 5 an half, tho it · belong to 
an hero. To this we owe the Weſtmore- 
lands and n of our hiſtorical plays 
era - 1s * 
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being generally fo contemptibly perform- 
ed. Men wry are fit for Lied pla Woh. 
or bailiffs followers, 8 us peers 
of warriors, not becauſe they ſay or do 
any thing unbecoming that character; 
but becauſe they do not ſay or do enough. 
This is a blemiſh on the theatre, and 
it reflects no honour upon the managers, 
who have in their company thoſe w ho 
might repreſent them properly; but while 
it has this diſadyantage to the audience, it 
. gi it this good to the ſubordinate 
player; that it gives him opportunities of 
diſplaying his talents, if he have any, 
and of arriving by due ſtages at thoſe parts 
which become the ' greateſt actor, and 
which he ſuppoſes make him. He may 
be aſſured Shakefpear never put into the 
mourh of a duke ſentiments unworthy of 
his quality; nor are they to imagine that 
an audience will over-look o_ meaneſt 
layer, if he ſpeak them properly. —_ 
| , On the lay: reh will be glad to 
ft raiſe neglected merit from the obſcurity; 
it is before Britons that they play, and 
they may be aſſured of every act of gene- 
roſity. We need not be at a loſs for in- 
ſtances of it. When Othello was ſome 
years ſince acted at the Haymarket for 
Mr. Macklin (Mr. Foote was the Dae 
there 
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there was a perſon who had underſtanding. | 


and ſenſibility put into the character of 


Montano; I do not know whether he 


would chuſe to have his name commemo- 
rated for it, ſince he is now better provid- 
ed for: but the applauſe he received for 
x dozen lines, to which ee had ever 
paid any attention before, ought to be a 
leſſon for ever to thoſe who Toppol they 
only want great characters to ſhew their 

8 3 en S 2M 
Monat debit Peak We Wei 
lines, and accordingly quantity andTonſe- 


quence being the ſame thing in the opini- 
ers, as well as moſt” 


on of moſt m 
players, Montano is alw 
inconfiderable perton. 


4 dy ſome 
his gentleman 
| reat characters: 
perh had gone thro all the Othelles, 
Bajazets, and Lord Townleys of the 
theatre, upon ſome little ſtage untegarded, 


unleſs to laugh at Him; but when Othello 


aſked of him the cauſe of that quarrel in 


which he had been wounded by his officer, 

he replied with that decency and. air of 

nature, which the inſtruction of fo good 
of the 


" * 


a tutor had given him, in the place 
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„. orthy Othello, I am To to Auger; 3 
Your officer lags can inform you, 
While I. ſpare 25 (which be 


now offends me) | 
Of all that I de-know. . Nor know I ought. 
aue amiſs this night, 


9 me that's ſaid or 
Unteſs ſelf-charity be ſometimes fin, . 
And to defend our ſelves it be a crime 
When violence aſſails us. 


The audience and the player were at once 
ſurprized. They to hear a ſentence pro- 
nounced ſenſibly, which had always 25 
murdered to them before, and 1 at the 
ſound of their applauſe, the firſt he had 
received, tho' many years in ſome ſort a 
player. ro 3 Sourtg--lab 
This may ſtand as kn inſtance. how uſe- 
ful talents may be to him who plays the 
very ſlighteſt character? how ready an au- 
dience will be to armed Genre chem, and- 
how certain the applauſe. . But it will 
prove much more: the conſequences will. 
ſhew that great characters do not make 
great players; on the contrary, that there 
are talents ſuited to every occaſion of tile 
theatre. EN 
The manager of one of the houſes re- 
ceived-this gentleman into his ſervice, Fa | 
ſaw 
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ſaw his merit, but not having conſidered 
enough the nature of his profeſſion, he 
did not diſcover on what particular qua- 

lities it depended, The ſpeech was a tem- 
perate one, and 8 no ue. The 
actor, who obtained applauſe by deliver-. 
ing it, had underſtanding and ſenſibility ;. 
theſe were all that were neceſſary to it, 
and therefore he obtained applauſe in it; 
but with theſe he had no fire, a requiſite. 
as unavoidably neceſſary to a great player 
as any of the others. Indeed it is that 
which particularly characterizes the great. 
from the ſubordinate player: for decency 
alone is required, in moſt caſes, in the 
latter; but in the former, who repreſents 
characters of dignity and eminence, al- 
ways fire. s 5 
The manager ſaw not the defect, but 
the audience found it; the player loſt in 
ſuperior characters all the fame he had 
acquired in theſe little ones; and would 
have been reduced to a Montano and Roſ- 
ſano again, had he remained in the houſe. 
One would think it ſelf-evident, if we did 
not ſee theſe people blind to it, that leſs 
talents are required to little characters 
than to great ones; and that the very part 
which makes a good actor the object of 
our admiration, muſt expoſe in the ny | 
as 1 oy 
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degree a bad one to our contempt. Of 
this let them be certain, it is better to be 


applauded in a livery, than be laughed at 


in embroidery. 
The players of great characters often 
would ſerve as foils to thoſe who acted 


little ones, had the laſt the diſcretion to 
mind their buſineſs. The others often ne- 
glect it, and their rank makes their faults.” 


the more conſpicuous, and would ſet the 
decency of the others in a fine light, in 
the oppoſition to their affectation. I have 
feen Mr. Garrick, in ſome of the leſs im- 
portant ſcenes of r beſtow an at- 
tention upon the) buttons of his coat, 
which gave the humble attendant an op- 
portunity of ſhining (by a decent conduct; 
and Mrs... Barrington, when ſhe p layed 
the Cephiſa to Mrs. offington's N 
mache, deſerved a 


her ruffle than the death of Aſtyanax, or 


the ghoſt of Hector. Nor was this the 


only ſource of her inattention. When 
ſhe talked of ſeeing Andromache in Pyr- 
hus's arms, inſtead of the horror the poet 

meant ſhould be expreſſed at the though 
there was a ſmirk upon the countenanc 


— 


thouſand times the ap- 
plauſe of her miſtrefs. A decent diſtreſs. 
ran thro' all her de zortment, but the wi- 
do was in more pain about the ſetting of 


Which 
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which ſhewed; > | whatever He@or's 
widow might think, it did not appear to 
Mrs. Woffington there was any thing ſo 
terrible in the matter; and while Mrs. Bar- 


rington, with all the tenderneſs and terror 


that a ſenſible actreſs could feel from hey 
poet, URGE ao Tan. ei ink 


For lesben Take, madam, bed me brow 


vou griefs” 
m— cannot gueſs the cf Jour thonghte 
pay ſie: ; N 


— 


and, 
0 madane explain theſe riddles 1. 
| ng vearty - 11974 


The well · dreſſed queen rn by com- 
municating the reſolution of ber death, 
with that ſort of interrupted attention 
which a little girl would have diſcovered” 


in repeating her leſſon, when ſhe thougit 
ſome who were preſent N ow eyes 


more than her memory. 
All this time Mrs.) 


eee ee 


cellent performer; her comedy characters, 


which are all of the firſt claſs, were never 
ſo well performed ſince the death of Mrs. 
Oldfield; and her Hermione, was an in- 
ſtance that there was ſcarce any thing ſhe 


could not do in tragedy. The inſtance 
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was not produced to condemn her, but to 
put inferior players in mind, that they 


may often profit by the faults of the 


greater 


As to the advantage x good player has 
from a firſt-rate character, there is no diſput- 


ing that it is very great: but let the others 


know, it is only as he is great, he has 


from it this advantage. I ſhould not be 
of the opinion of thoſe who imagine that 
voice and memory are all the requiſites to 
a ſubordinate player; on the contrary, I 
think many more required, nay, the in- 
fancy, if it may be ſo called, of all; for 
the beſt way of arriving at. the top of the 
profeſſion, would be to riſe from the low- 


eſt ſcene of it. Perhaps, indeed, the au- 


who ſhould ſet out upon this plan, but 
the effect would be 
Mr. Quin raiſed from the Lieutenant of 


dience would be e raifing the perſon” 


the Tower, to. the greateſt characters: 


among the male, and Mrs. Pritchard from 


the waiting-maid of a farce, to the beſt of 


the female. Let them not bluſh at the 


recollection. The general raiſed from the 
condition of a common ſoldier, by his me- 


rit in the field, was never had in leſs honour, 


than he whoſe father purchaſed the firſt: 


- _—_—_ : nor will he — 
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the Zanga and Ventidius of Mr. Quin, 
much more his Falſtaff, think it a re- 
proach to him, that he degan with leſs 
parts; nor any who ſee the Phædra 
of Mrs. Prichard recollect, without plea - 
fure, the having had ſome ſhare. i in raiſing 


her from the meaneſt characters. 

But we may go farther, 1 can recol- 
lect our having ſeen all that merit in Mes. 
Pritchard, thro* the diſguiſe of little cha- 
racters, which afterwards diſcloſed itſelt 
in Roſalind; and can remember the au- 
dience beſtowing their curſes on the ma- 
nagers for not giving that good actreſs a 
better gown. As to Mr. Quin he very 
early ſhewed,in little characters, that excel- 
lence in comedy, which, at length, in his 
Falſtaff, excelled all we have ſeen; and 
he was always praiſed for it. Upon the 
whole, a fine coat is not the characteriſtic ö 
of a good actor to the judicious part of 
an audience. We reſpect the manner in 
which a character is executed, more than 
the dignity of that character, or the quan- 
tity of words the author has put into his 
mouth: as in painting we admire the hand 
of the artiſt in the peaſant that is well 
drawn, while we deſpiſe the daubery of a. 


king” 
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CHAP. x. 


Of the time of life at which performers 
Jn quit the age. | 


LL. human qualifications 2 are given. 
but for a time, and the player is not 
to Tipoſe that he is exempt from the 
common lot. We: who have ſeen a Swift 
decayed, cannot ſuppeſe that any perſecti- 
ons of the mind will laft for ever; nor 
need inſtances be given to prove, that thoſe 
of the body are lefs permanent. ot} ov hat 
Nature and reaſon join to preſcribe | 
ſome certain time for quitting the buſi- 
neſs of a theatre. This muſt be appro- 
priated to the faculties and conſtitutions of 
the ſeveral perſons, but ſtill there is ſuch . 
a time. People in many ſtations keep 
their poſt too long, thro” an idle fondneſs 
or a weak ambition: perhaps the players 
are not exempt from theſe, but there is 
another reaſon which is much ftronger, 
and compels them to it, neceſſityj. Of 
all people who have had the means of 


living genteelly in their youth, theſe are 


the only ones who have no proviſion for 
| their 


nenn 


4s 


wh 


oe WY »- 


their age. It is av 


ol his own name, that he did not direct | 
the charity to thoſe who ſhould chance to 
be of his profeſſion. What à folly to 


ters of the alphabet, to that donation, 
whichte de ee and which 
he ſaw no Proſpect of any other Nee 


ſupplying. f 
to this Gogle per- 


E AC DNR . 
eproach to the memo- 

ry of that Allen, who left proviſion for 
certain perſons who ſhould — — to be 


have the —— entitled by certain let- 


What was a reproach. t 
ſon, is not leſs to the nation. The play- 


ers deſerve of us more than many other 


ſets of people, and none are ſo perfectly 
glad Men and women who have 
devoted to our entertainment talents which 
would have raiſed them to ſomething in 
any other road of life, are left to ſtarve, 
when by the very decays of nature they = 
are rendered incapable; at once, of pro- 
viding for themſelves, and of entertaining 
us any longer. Their number Ne 
and the proviſion would be ear. 
But if the age, in canis - figs 
blamed for having this, the 
ayers themſelves are yet more blameable. 
he managers often have been, or arc 


J themſelves actors: if they are above feels * 
ing the misfortune, 2 — not 1 


do FED: 2 114141 
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been above the terror of it; and it would 
be eaſy by giving now and then a night, 
perhaps two or three, at the moſt, in a 
ſeaſon, to raiſe a fund that ſhould be ſuf- 
Hcient. NA 
There is no arguing againſt neceſſit; 
but certainly if there were any proviſion 
made for them when they had quitted it, 
there is a time when all players ought to 
quit the ſtage. Abſolute youth is no more 
neceſſary to every performer,than abſolute 
beauty: nay, perhaps, it is not eſſential; 
for by the advantage of colour and dreſs, 
vue ſee forty, nay, if I am not miſtaken, 
fifty, play the youth with tolerable ſuc- 
ceſs. But tho' the bloom of youth may be 
ſpared, the decay of age cannot be tole- 
rated. There are ſome characters in which 
a repreſentation of old age is neceſſary, 
but-even in theſe, it is better that it ſhould 
be a pretended than a real age we ſee. ' 
The ſtage is the ſcene of repreſentations, 
not realities. Mr. Foote pleaſes more in 
a Fondlewife, than an old man poſſibly 
could : and the reaſon is evident, we wiſh 
to ſee the character of a ridiculous, not 
of a pityable old fellow, We expect to 
be entertained with the follies of age, not 
to be diſguſted with its infirmities. The 
poet can ſeparate theſe perfectly in oa 
£13) | cha- 
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character that he draws ,- and when a 
former of the real judgment, and o *he 
true humour of him who at this time 
entertains the town with it, is to repre- 
ſent it, he alſo can-ſeparate all that is con- 
temptible, from what is the object of com- 
paſſion, and ſhew it ſingly. 

If old men are very ill bore with, upon 
the ſtage, old women are leſs to be ſup- 
ported. Infirmities come upon that _ 
der ſex much more early, and they are 
much more obvious than in ours. Theſe : 
we can never ſee without concern; and 
this is a ſenſation- which we never ſhould 
feel, nor ever intended to feel at a play- 
repreſented charac- 
ter. We cannot laugh at the ſcene while 
we ſee the player decayed, and recollect, 
that being human creatures, the ſame de- 
cay muſt ſome time happen to us: nor 
can we give a perfect attention in dy, 
to the diſtreſs of the play, while a 
ed actor is before us. 

There are decays of nature which 1050 


nothing diſtaſteful to the ſight, and theſe 


. « o < 8 
* »> << » 8 


we ſee the actor mimic upon the ſtage ; 
and the author intends he ſhould :- but to 
be given us pure and unmixed, they muſt 
be only imitated : for in the reality they 
are, and muſt be, mixed with thoſe things, 
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tottering gait, grey 
cough, may be mimicked upon the ſtage: 
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which diſguſt us. Thus a feeble: voice; 
hairs, - and even z 


but we are not to ſee them in the 
becauſe with theſe nature converts Joſs of 
teeth, diſorders of ſeveral kinds that give 
us pain, and eyen decay. of memory, with 
which the profeflion of an actor vis [1 in- 
compatible. | 
For theſe, and many bers a 
fected old age is very pleaſing on the 
ſcene, but real cannot be borne: it i 
evident therefore, that men at à certain 
time of life ſhould quit the ſtage; and wo- 
men earlier. It is fit the publick, whom 
they have grown old in ſerving, ſhould 


give them means of doing this re de. 


cen 

There are many ſeenes in which the 
raillery falls ypon an affectation of youth, 
or an attachment to the pleaſures which 
belong to it, at a time of life when it it 
gone; theſe are beſt re preſented by acton 
paſt the bloom of life, ut they ought not 


to be entered on the decay of it: M that 


be intended by the author, it thould we 
affected, 3 It 

: Altho' theſe characters ben + mid 
age of life, chere are others which are 


nee only with its full bloom. T = 
8 
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cently 10 bers | 
vanced in life. he St. | 
who is deſerved] ys ar eſent tear 
tre, mor 1 de ag ; = £4. 
be very well = 
But this prong 8 : * 55 : 
moſt favourabl ble com and in me 
characters is not to be a We. | 
ſome of them now be endured. 4 per 
bee e had devs E 
them while, it 1s ti. be 

them this ſcaſqp, : 

the next. Age, is u rene 

fectation of perlopating Youth and 

where there jr is too EE 
80 much need not have «L 
lubje&t, were oy, ppt char 

in which,, it is poſſi W long 

theſe are quigted.-. 
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People bear thoſe erde ages 
who have pl ale mod NED the. ds oy, 
and arri of human 1 always 


give them pain, If gegeſſatꝝ proſe. the aftor , - 
to continue, when even all his facultigaare 
loſt, the ſame humanit Which: influences 


the manages to reggi ive him into pay, will 
plead with the audience alſo ta bear with 


him: but in an actreſs, even when com- 


1 paſſion, | 
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paſſion, and a-remembrace of- paſt "ſep. 
vices plead together, it is yet more diff. 
cult. If it be hard to accept the ſuper. 
atmuated player, when there are theſe 
motives to induce us, where they are 
Wanting, it will be impoſſible. | Intefeſted 
views, or a fooliſh ambition, prompt many 
to continue upon the ſtage in the "decline 
of life; and when the one of theſe is the 
caſe they will be deſpiſed, when the other 
is laughed at. [2.240 

The oldeſt actors we have: ſeen were 

phnſon and Bowman the firſt, at 

e time of his life a very - conlider- 
able player, the other never abo the 
middle rank. Neceſſity compelled both 
theſe to continue in their profeſſion; 
and the one was applauded, the other to 
lerated to the end. Nay, chere wore p 
ſages in which the toothleſs Bowman 
the art of commanding attention; When in 
the Spaniſh Fryar, the good old 'couttier | 
deferibed 3 1 che N Aragon, is 4 
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There was a ſpirit 1 in his . manner ref ela 
vering the lines that always commantiet! 
an applauſe : but it muſt de obſerved of 
1 that in his latter years he Was 
very little himſelf; and as to this applauſe 
beſtowed upon Bowman, it was almoſt 
ſingly in this pa that he obtained it. 
The ſame” motive chat gave him the ſpi 

to pronounce the lines ſo patticul ny, 
perhaps occaliond' alſo the a auſe; for 
it can live in tlie pit, as as on the 
ſtage; and ſomethih unconneRted_ with 
the player, — che noiſe. What 
were the end ian 's ſentitnents on theſe 
ſubjects, I can gueſs from a particular in- 
cident. Many people had tickets ſent 
for the Orphan, to «be ated in the midſt 
of ſummer; 2 names were men- 
tioned, nor was any money taken. I had 
one of theſe from a perſon who had-re- 
ceived half a dozen. The company all 
ſtared at one another, till the old man 
whom Bowman acted came forward on the 
ſtage, and with a ſpirit exactly the ſame 
with that which obtained him the ä | 
in W ſpoke, P | 
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Tt is the birth: * of my regal mafter, 


1 1 U 
8 a recolle&ed that i it was 
the tenth of June, and half of us left the 
place : the reſt, with a redoubled applauſe 
called for the line again and again, and 


payers and company paſſed the evening 
td 


3 been obſerved, 05 «Gon; vie 


. 
* 


their former merit, 1 


i Betterton in ave, 2 50 5 2 
74 bat Menke the flu, e 
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Concerning the preuliar qualifications medſſaty 
_ to the primuipal performdts. 


II has been obſerved, that more and 
greater talents are neceſſarꝝ to the play- 
er's acquitting himſelf well, in a capital - 
character, than he needs to poſſeſs, who is 
only employed to perform in the ſubordi- 
nate ones. It is N. L | 

rfection is requi im in tt 1 i 
which all 48078 muſt have in corinno 
ſuch as underſtanding and fehfibility, but 
there are certain requiſites beſides, which 
to the others are not at all neceflary, but 
to him who is to be the hero 12 
ver are 5 | afially cxptbtha 

That fpirit, which js ally ex 
by the 1 5 fre, in the player, is necef- 


ſary, in a great — „to the 

player; ng moſt caſes a much Itfh 
uantity of it will do for the inferior; in 
ome ſcarce any of it is required: bur 
there are certain other requiſites to the 
great player, which the others are often 
entirely without, * yet pals Ms | 
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A better figure and more general know- 
ledge, is required of the ſuperior, than 
in the inferior players, and politeneſs of 
addreſs and elevation of mind are expect- 
ed in theſe ; not at all, or in a very mo: 
derate degree in the others: | 

Of theſe qualifications, peculiar to the 
firſt rate players, ſome are interior, ſome 
exterior. It may be worth while to con- 
der them, not together, in one ee 
but ach in ſeveral. e 


CHAP. XI. a 


Concerning that gaiety of di ;hofition, which” 
$145 e [ to the come ab. Wy 


N * 
= - I 
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7 Am here to K's of a qualification to 

the actor, which many may think quite 
unconnected with his profeſſion : his na- 
tural temper appearing to them a thing he 
is always to diſſemble and conceal, in or- 
der to his aſſuming that of his character. 
But this is not altogether the truth, in. re; 
ſpeQ to ſome kinds of temper they, ate 
in vain drawn by the poet, if he. who is 
to repreſent the characters does not .him- 
ſelf poſſeſs them. Of theſe, gaiety of dif- 


Peooſition 


" 
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poſition is one. Me ſee an inſtance | 


We! fta Lene 
truth of this in the character of e 


Wildair. The ſtage, at 'preſent,” affoi 
no actor who has this gaiety, connectet 
with the addreſs and manner of a gentle 
man; and therefore we have not ſeen it 
acted tolerably, nay, ſcarce attempted, ex- 
cept by a woman. 
Characters of politeneſs are as difficult- 
ly repreſented as thoſe of gaiety, becauſe, 
vale the actor be himſelf polite, he can 
no more come up to the intent of the au 
thor, or the expectations of the audience 
in them, than he can to that of the one 
or the other, in thoſe of which the charac- 
teriſtic is gaiety, unleſs himſelf is natural. 
ly gay. Theſe characters make a very 
eſſential part of all comedy; and indeed 
ſome are for making them the whole f 
it: they are for baniſhing the parts of 
footmen and clowns to farce, ſappoling 
that a polite audience cannot be enter- 
tained with the abſurdities of people ſo 
much beneath them. It is poſſible that 
good comedies may be written without 
theſe characters: but we find the beſt 
poets of our own and other nations intro- 
ducing them. However, ſtill the principal 
attention is to be paid to the higheſt cha- | 
racters, and it will uſually be the lot of | 
the belt players to perform them. ad i 
7 The 
_— 
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_.. Theſe are of different kinds, and in th 

choice of them, provided that choice 
deft to the player himſelf, is ſhewn his 
greateft judgment; and on that choice de- 
pends his greateſt ſucceſs. Altho' a natu- 
ral diſpoſition alone will not enable 4 
man to play a part of the ſame turn, {for 
we have ſeen real ſops in life make miſe- 
rable ones on the ſtage) yet it is the moſt 
happy addition that can be made to real 
talents. - He who is able to act all charac- 
ters decently, will be ſure to excel in thoſe 
which-expreſs his own turn of mind, It is 
faid no man ever wrote well upon à ſub- 
ject, who did not feel ſomething of the 
character in himſelf: it is not true, that no 
man ever acted a part well, who was not 
in ſome degree, of the ſame turn in his 
own mind; yet it is certain, that-no,aCtor 
has ever played thoſe parts in comedy 

which affect us moſt, ſo well as thoſe who 
have been like them in reality. Mr. Cib- 
ber, the beſt lord Foppington who ever 
appeared, was in real life {with all due 
reſpect be it ſpoken by one who loves him) 


ſomething of the coxcomb ; and the rea- 
ſon why Mr. Woodward ſucceeds leſs in 
them, is, that he has not in. real life the 


* 
In 
4.4 


true character. 


In general, people who have naturally 
exalted ſentiments are the fitteſt for play- 
ing tragedy; and that Tort of diſpolition 
which will fit the comic actor beſt for his 
buſineſs, is, what we call ſprightly and 
joyous. This will diffuſe itſelf thro” his 
whole manner, and will give what the 


poet always means to convey, tho often 


in vain, to the player, and thro* him to 
the audience. core q 

As the tragic performer ſhould, as much - 
as poſſible, diveſt himſelf of all paſſions in 
private life, fo ſhould, nay ſo muſt, in a 
yet more perfect manner, he who would 
excel in comedy. The deſire of applauſe . 
ought to be the only paſſion allowed to 


him, beſide thoſe immediately connected 


with his part. As he has the more of this 
deſire, he will obtain more of this ap- 
plauſe, and the applauſe itſelf will not on- 
ly encreaſe the defire ; (for in that, fame is 
like gold, the deſire of more encreaſes 
with the quantity 3) but this very incident 
will give him more of that joyous ſpirit, 
which is ſo happy in comedy, than all 
other thing. RE TR. + 7 
If there be any thing in the player's pri- 
vate affairs that troubles him, he muſt 
quite throw it off forthe time, if he would 
reaſonably, hope for any. applauſe, The full- - 
neſs or the —. of the houſe muſt 
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the performance and this will never hap- 
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not be ſuffered to affect him; for if it TT; 


empty, is it not to his credit to play fo," 


that Mok who are preſent ſhall ſay, it 
ought to have been fuller ? A manager is 
more likely to be affected by this circum. 


Nance than one who only plays: but of 


this we can have no inſtance. The only ma- 
nager who acts at preſent, fills houfes't 
his appearance. / 
We do ſee actors affected by * empti. 
nds of an houſe, but they are always(the 
worlt ; for they have leaſt underſtanding. 
A Lear ſhall play as carefully to an hun. 
dred people, as if there were two thou- 
ſand; but the majeſty of an Albany or a 
Cornwall ſhall be offended at it beyond 
meaſure ; they ſhall inſult the people who 
are preſent by their indolence, and take 
ſnuff, or talk of their beer-engagements 
in the moſt intereſting ſcenes. We have 
ſeen this, but thoſe who ſaw it have fo re- 


ſented it, that probably we ſhall not fel *. 
any more. 


As, in order to our being properly of. 


fected by tragedy, the player is to feel the 


diſtreſs, and to be himſelf melancholy,” ſo 


we never reliſh comedy truly, unle the 


player is pleaſing himſelf as well as us in 


A unleſs he have a natural turn to galt. 
132 HS 10 TIX ty 
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ty and ſpri htlineſs in ſuch a man it is 
nature, and we are therefore ma; to the 
height. It was for want o 
comic characters of 115 late Mr. e 
tho? he acted very juſtly, never perfec | 
pleaſed us: and it eds LE the uf pete 5 
tion of it that we are often ſo delig bend wit with 
the comedy of Mr. Woodward. ” While he 
he acts the character called the Fine 
Gentleman, in Lethe, he gives us a rea- 
lity, not a repreſentation. We ſee, that 
in damning the audience far a parcel of 
raſcals and ſcoundrels, he delivers His 
ſentiments, and laughs at. them for being 
pleaſed with it: here he is perfect nature; 
and in his Bobadil, and ſome other cha- 
racters of that kind, it is eaſy to ſee that 
he is entertaining himſelf as much as his 
audience. 

This ſenſe of pleaſantry, and thoroogh 
reliſh of the ſpiri and joy of the poet in 
his own breaſt, is the true inſpiring deity, 
the Phoebus of the comie Player: 
cannot encourage it too much in himſelf, 
nor give his audience too frequent or too 
ſtrong inſtances of it: but let him all this 
time underſtand the admonition rightly. 
His pleaſure is to be that of the perſon 
who tranſacts the ſcene of jollity, not that 
of ſome Kale pon 1 6 looks PB it: we 


this that the XY 
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are to ſee it expreſſed in the vivacity, life, 
and fire of his air, and the ſpirit with 
which he goes through every part, not by 
the ſimper on his countenance. This is 
an error too many have made in the comic 
ſcene, eſpecially women; but they ſhould. 
be informed nothing is ſo abſurd or difguſt- 
ing. Have they not ſeen that the plea- 
ſantry of a jeſt in common converſation 
is loſt, when the perſon who ſpeaks laughs 
at it himfelf. uch more is it on the 
| ſtage, where the actor is not telling a ſtory, 
as 'is commenly the circumſtance in the 
other caſe, but is perfonating one of the 
characters. 1 1 
It is ſaid, the merry fellows are the fad- 
deſt fellows in the world; it is no where 
ſo true as in comic actors. We ſee in tra- 
gedy ſome ſo charmed with the thought 
af repreſenting an hero, that they will 
{mile throughout the part of a Cato or a 
Bajazet; and we have: ſeen men fo con- 
ſcious of the importance of acting any + 
thing of length, that they have looked as 
grave as if upon the bench, through the 
whole of a Scandal or a Heartfree. Theſe + 
are abſurdities ſufficiently glaring : but 
the other, of conſtant merriment 
face, , is as diſguſtful- People of grave 
countenances do not play comedy natural- 


lr 
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ly, therefore never well - for all that is right 


in them is forced; and' being fo, it cannot 
pleaſe : but to be a perfect comic player, 
a man muſt have all this natural gaiety of 
diſpoſition, and know how to ſuppreſs it. 


There is an admirable grimace in What 


we know to be the forced gravity of a 
countenance z and in general, the tragedy 
rule is to be inverted, in order to ſucceed- 
ing in comedy. The one muſt weep him- 


ſelf, if he would make his audience weep; - 
the other, if he would make them laugh 


forever, muſt commonly check and curb 
his own merriment. EC SOLO 
This diſguiſe of the thought is often a 
great merit ; and often an artful inatren- 
tion has the ſame charm, Many things 
in comedy ſtrike us greatly, as they drop 
inattentively from the character, The au- 


thor intends to expreſs them thus; and if 
the actor, out of his great diſcerument, 
will chuſe to look wiſe, and ſee the con- 


ſequences, he takes off the whole joke. 
A ſmile of cunning deſtroys all here, and 
ſo does a ſmile of applauſe in many other 
paſſages. To ſucceed perfectly, the play- 
er mult diſguiſe to his audience, in a pro- 
per degree, his intent of raiſing a laugh, 


and his expectation of doing it. Thus we 


ſee that gaiety of ſpirit is the great advan- 
tage 
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182 THE ACTOR A 
tage of the comic player, but that it i 
not have half its effect, if he does not 
know how to regulate it. It is like all 
other good things, the worſt of all, when 
out vf its place, luxuriant, or indulged 
too fondly. | W.2*4, 


* 


CH A P. III. 


| | 
Of greatneſs of ſoul as neceſſary to the afting | 
'» the charafter of an hero, _ + 
22 1 l 
THAT which a natural pleaſantry s W : 
to the comedian, elevation' of mind p 
is to him who is to act in the principal n 
parts of tragedy. Each is the proper 
foundation of all excellence in its way: tl 
and each is to be had from nature, but th 
muſt be encouraged and improved by art. in 
It has been obſerved, that only great th 
men are capable of ſaying great things; and he 
is equally true, that thoſe only who have me 
great and elevated ſouls, are capable of Wl ty 
repeating them worthily. Longinus pro- W me 
duces, as an inſtance of the firſt aſſertion, WC 
the reply of the conqueror of the world to fro 
one of his courtiers. Darius, ſays he, WI wh 
had offered to Alexander half Alia, in tha 
| ge on - dy Wl 
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dowry with his daughter in marriage. 1 
would accept the conditions, was I you, 
ſaid Parmenio. And ſo ſhould I, replied 
the hero, were I Parmenio. The critic 
obſerves, that none but a 'ſeul great* and 
elevated, like that of Alexander, could 
have been capable of making ſuch an an- 
{wer : and I ſhall add to the preſent pur- 
poſe, that no actor who had not alſo a 
ſoul capable of the greateſt ſentiments, 
could give the proper weight and dignity 
to that anſwer. In worſe hands it might 
be degraded into a jeſt, but pronounced 
by a Garrick, it would convey. to the 
meaneſt of the audience a ſenſe of that ſu- 
periority which Alexander had over other 
men, never to be eradicated, - | * - 

The ſame admirable writer has obſerved, 
that the firſt qualification of an orator is, 
that he muſt not have a mean and grovel- 
ing fpirit : and we may ſay the ſame of 
the tragic actor, ſince it is as impoſſible that 
he whoſe ſoul is mean, 'and whoſe ſenti- 
ments are low, ſhould repreſent the digni- 
ty of mind, and grandeur of thought, of 


men whoſe characters aſtoniſh an admiring 


world, as that ſuch a man ſhould produce 
from himſelf noble thoughts. The actor 
who intends to riſe to fame, ſhould be, as 


that great writer deſcribes the genius qua- 


- lified 
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lified for the ſublime, a mirror repreſem 
ing a great ſoul. An unaſſuming ſenſe of 
importance, a dignity too great for pride 
muſt accompany all his geſtures, and the 
ſame idea, tho? it cannot in this caſe be 
deſcribed, muſt blend itſelf in the delivery 
of every word. We muſt be ſenſible that 
he is in all things above the reſt of man. 


kind, while all he conceives is, that it is 


porting. | Fg $8 

The player who can perfectly enter in- 
to this conception, who with "an under- 
ſtanding to comprehend the deſcription, 
| (for language is inſufficient to make it per 
fect) feels a warmth and nobleneſs of heart 
that burns to expreſs it; will, by encou- 
raging and improving himſelf in it, find 
it at length a continued fire, warming is 
whole action and deportment, not 'a flaſh 
burſting out upon ſome gaudy occaſſon, 
and dying in a moment: and by preſerv- 
ing this uniform magnanimity, for it is 
the ſame in all heroes, only to be adapted 
to their ſeveral characters and cireum- 
ſtances, he will be not only great in cer- 
tain paſſages, as copyiſts and imitators are, 
but equal throughout, and in eve- 
ry part: he will have the praiſe of do- 
ing his author juſtice every where, and 


the dignity of human nature he is ſup- 
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very often the yet greater praiſe of "ſap- 
porting the character where he has ſuffered 
it to ſink. This is eafy ; for often Ir 
manner is more than the words; and a 


look ſhall communicate dignity 'to a com- 


mon ſentiment. _ e vere 

It would be well that the tragic actor 
preſerved to himſelf this kind of dignity 
in his ordinary thoughts: but it would be 
cruel to adviſe him to this, and not at the 
ſame time caution him, that it never eſcape 
into his external deportment or , converſa- 
tion, Nothing is fo contemptible as the 
character of a player, who cannot throw 
off his grandeut with his buſkins, but fees. 
his friends as if he were giving an audi- 
ence of ſtate 3 or commands the coffee- 
boy with the air of a Roman general. 
There are people of this ſtamp,” who car- 
ry the idea fo fat as to fuppoſe the repre- 
ſenting a great character, a more perfect 
thing than being it; and who would tell 
us, if they durſt, that it is eaſier to be an 
hero, than to act one. Even this turn of 
mind, contemptible as it renders them in 
common life, is uſeful to them on the ſtage. 
Thoſe who have accuſtomed themſelves to 
play the kings and heroes in their families, 
will do it better on the theatre, than ſuch 


as take it up for an hour only, and lay 
it 
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it down This, however, as' ie 4 
a folly, not a le, road to ol 
playing, is fit only for thoſe who use 
the lower players; . all that it can dg 
is to affect their exterior figure and cop 
ment : for a folly like this, can ik 
merit to the delivery of a niment 

ſuch cannot conceive. 

Let us leave theſe to the contempt the 
will receive; but let us warn the * ö 
who is to repreſent heroes and kings to 
that nothing is ſo like true atnels 3 
falſe; and that bombaſt wears ſo much 


— — 1 o 


rb of real dignity, that-only 4 
Jerftand erſtanding is able to ron po f 
The greateſt men are not the moſt oftens , 


tatious and lofty in common affairs, but 
the moſt plain and humble; and knowin 

this to be their common character we 6 
verence them the more, when they, ons 
worthy occaſion, diſcloſe the other. I , 
the ſame manner, when the player et: 


tertains the ſublimeſt ſentiments in his * 
mind, let his deportment in common 5 
life be ſimple and decent; for we rr 
there is a dignity in plainneſs and hy 7 
lity : we ſhall reſpect him the mal v. 
when we ſee the greatneſs of his depett A 


ment in his characters. We ſhall rceive 


that it is not the man himſelf who acts, 
- © brought 


* 
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brought upon the ſtage, but it is, gs, it 
Wood ben the author's MET Whit 
Shakeſpear puts into the mouth of his fa- 
voured hero, may be a. leffon to the player 
of the difference between his deportment 
on and off the-ſtage: K 


In peace thert's nothing ſo becomes a man 
As mild behaviour and humility : © 
But when the breath of war blows in aur 
ears, P 4 ys e * | ICID , i bs 
L. u Ne en e, 
An hero in the time of peace, anf an hero 
arming for the defence of his inyaded coun- . 
try, are not characters more diſtinct than 
Mr. Barry in his houfe, and Mr. Barry in 
a Ringtrt. n nen 
An elevated manner may be . 
by the falſe greatneſs or bombaſt fe, 
and by ſuch means a man may have per 
haps arrived at that gait and ſtep With 
which Mr. Booth, capable of higher praiſe, 
aſcended the throne .in Pyrrhus; bur 
it muſt be this ſeniſe of what is true digni- 
ty, and this innate elevation of foul alone, 
which could inſpire Mr. Garrick, in pro- 
nouncing many of thoſe paſſages, which 
ſhew Richard as-great as he is cruel. 
( . +5440 ein er men 
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The profeſſion of an actor deſerves to 
be held in ſome eſtimation; and it is to 
our advantage they ſhould think more of 
it than they can, with juſtice, who live by 
it; they will take the more | 
in what they think ſo noble. 

This may ſerve little minds, but the 
great player is to be raiſed to his ſummit 


pains to excel 


of perfection by a'very different ſentiment. 
This elevation of foul is the on 
that can carry him to it; and he will know 


that he is pA 4 
himſelf a ſort of pleaſure ri 

ſiaſm at every hg that bears the 
character of greatneſs. This is tt true 
characteriſtic which diſtinguiſhes the gf 
from the common actor; and it 'is by this 
that men like thoſe ho do, and who have 
ateſt characters, create in tho 
audience, even inthe Jowell 
of them, ſentiments they did not bet 


ſuppoſe themſelves capable 


This power of communicating ſenti⸗ 
tneſs, and lifting us up, © 


NOW, or even 
of feeling. 


Nile the ares 
minds of thei 


ments of grea 


. 


it were, above ourſelves, is the. pre 
tive of the great actors in tragedy. z 


not only convey all the dignity the author 
meant to give, but more; and raile ws 


thoughts as we hear them, what would be. 


ching 


poſſeſſed of this, if he feel in 
£0. enthu- 


true 


ver 


100 
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yer hays arſe; t as. we, read the PARA our 


cloſets. yer MTA bat eto oat -. 
10 * JETS 
And do the Grecian | chiefs, renotn yn | 
Wars 1 i 
A race of heroes, join 2750 e. 8 
To Plat an infant's death ! wt 
| 1453 101841 186% it 10 
fays Pyrr 18; any 4 
i as 285 on A reproach ; but 1 


as we ſay, it, it was much more. Mr. 


wy Quin, for it has; not been, well acted in 

— our time 5 any other, communicated wh 

43 Wa NA ning [ 
E truc ment by his manner, Which was to 

e great himſelf, and {et bi : — abox thoſe © | 
by this chiefs of Greece ,w a FE 

10 have 1 language oo oghs ſub- 

in the e of any 

Towel bor the mouth, of this a ropes GN did 

2 0 juſtice to the 1 


* 
— 
5 
=> 
[4 


author / are always EP 5 


It — Was, qi | 
; ſenti- it became 8 
e Vir. Quin was A ne when. 
; PuUId] 
t A pn Gap 


mand our | 
Bl e 5 


iſe in Vs 
zuld be- 
vet 
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diſadvantages. In the place of yooth e 
had dignity, and for vivacity he ga 24 
grandeur. The author had 9 
them in Iv character; * whatever 
dung and ſpirited player ſhall attempt it 
* Kien, de ſtall Enewbel his manher, 
faulty as it was, in what he could *not 
help, in what nature, not want, of .qudg 
ment; miſrepreſented it, ſo a to ſer" & 
hs wh in contem t 968] LNG 
Thhe very language of Milton gives i 
air of dignity to the ſpeaker; b we have 
ſeen that where there is not a a8 07 
manner, and force and elevation to fupps! 
it, it is a difadvantage. We habe ſeen 
trial, and we have ſeen that a feeble , 
in a piece of Milton's, is, as 4 lo player 
in a principal character, not ſupported, 
he might ſuppoſe, by it, but et in 
-unequal- re and all his itnperer⸗ 
tions how our. 
We bear of the” force Rien Wh 
| eb orations of Demoſthenes receive 
rom his manner in pfonounci 125 . 
and ve affect CORP at f N 
bluſh when we turn dur Gita upon; "the 
ſtage. Tf we remember "the! 
- Milton in this actor's mouth, we "mult ho 
ſenſible of all they-ſay, when we cope 
ire eſfects with that * . | 
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but we need not go back to this for an 


ed applauſe; but rotounced: 
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example: the fire of Lear, as given us by 
Mr. Garrick;” or che tenderneſt of Romeo, 
as animated by Mr. 
advantage over the ſame beauties barely 


read, tho! feat well, that the great or- * 


tion 8 d had over 
the ſame piece, read is vanquiſhed 
——— We adtmire cheſe things when 
they are read, but we feel enthuſiaſim and 
rapture when we heür them om che ſtage. 
The oration, as rend by ſchines; recev- 


henes himſelf, it had baniſned th te 
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„hen he is excellent in his proteſſion,' 


ard his peculiar Rrengrivlies/ in expreſling 
the dy paſſtons, lie4s more a —— 


than bee he ropcſen The utmoſt 
of heie fegen to rule the bodies 
of their ſubjects; but he Who has this 
power, eee deut and foul. The 
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Barry, have all the | 


by 'Demoſt- 


HE addon often plays the king; bor 
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greateſt prinee that ever bog” could 
never command a tear, and be e 
but the player who has ſenſibiſity deo un- 
derſtand, and to feel what he is to — 4 
ſent, —_ this at his pleaſure. By: work: 
ing up his own imagination.tq cene 
he is to play, he commands allah and. 

we are affected with him: not pod 
but more ſtrongly. The Feen 
that of many diſeaſes, which ſhew .thems, 
ſelves more powerfully, in thoſe ho ge. 
ceive them, than in the perſon W ** 
communicated the T usb 5 0 
Of all the paſſions, t hat tender e 
which attends upon unſucceſsful 1 love, 
the greateſt power over the human 
We are all born with the ſeeds pf this = 
ſion; and we all ſympathize with thoſe | 
who ſuffer by it. No other has aa 
We ſec a man furious, and we e got be. 
come angry; tranſported with joy, a and 
we are nothing the merrier ; but we never 
ſee 4 ſorrow of this kind withayt 
ing:a part of it, We are, not concern 
in che occafion, of one's anger, or the 
athes's tranſports but we heel g math 
wich grief. becauſe, we perceive 
ſon may become our! ON. As; tt; x 
rater is the more nw or grants e 
more teverence their | 
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virtue, which gives a-Juſtte"'to ' ſucceſs,” 
dignifies misfortune. I che perſon in- 


volved before our eyes in unmerited di- 


aſters, be to overcome them in dhe end, 


we indulge the ſorrow the more 
willingly,. becauſe; we know it is to be 
followed by ry or if he is t0 fall 
at laſt, ſtill we have the ſame conſolation ; 
for even this we repreſent to ourſelves,” as 
in ſome degree, ſueceſsful. Putting it to 
our own choice, we find that it is better 
to die like the hero, than to die às the 
murderer; and we congratulate en 
even in our condolancde. 
There are players who, tho? they feel 
all this on other occafions,! excite _ 
of it themſelves. I have known thoſe 
who would glow as they heard a part read, 
and pay a tear to, the diſtreſs; as 9 
it repreſented by another, but Who ther 
ſelves felt nothing when — lay 5 
his is a particular floggiſhneſs of 90 
and there is always with ie an inattentio h. 
They hear or fes the part as à ehtaracter, 
and enter into the deſign; but they 5. 
peat it as a taſkkæ. Too much care fr re- 
membering the words baniſhes the mat- 
ter; and tho? eaſily deceived themſelves, 
they can delude nobody. Thoſe who do 
not affect us, becauſe = hop under. 
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ſtand. their. parts, are to be pitied, and 
the cenſure lies upon the manager 
permitted them; . the others deſerye 
it chemſelves: beſide a coldneſs of ht, 
7 have gegligence, unn 
a faulc z player can be guilty-of. 


ow | 2 $922 


But we are not always to attribute 4 
actor's not affecting us ſufficiently to either 
: 2 cauſes 1 terrors of an audience 
will ſometimes take away a great f 
the natural 2 not any ee 
player, but from an eſtabliſhed ohe 
new part. The want of applauſe will-al- 
ſo ſometimes do this. People of mo- 
deſty will fuppoſe they do not deferve 
this, becauſe they do not receive at,” and 
— 2 to exett their real talents, be- 
zey doubt their reality. Mrs. Orit- 
was many years in this-fituation yet 
Mrs: Pritchard does not want ſpitit, only 
takes modeſty. Mrs. Bland had leſs ap- 
— lauſe than ſhe deſerved, tho) the had not a 

of it: but in queen Elizabeth, in 
Jones's carl of Eſſex, the, by e 
tune, received that eee apf 
had always deſerved, and ſhe was inſpited 
to — more. That Mrs. Nandi is 
greatly improved Gnce the acting of chat 
2 is ev, ame 


n | The 
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The firſt ſpeech that ever obtained Mrs. 
Pritchard a loud applauſe was in her Re- 
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are to proteſt and vow to one ots en 
another off. - It is not much to the credit 
_ wife have ſeldom been obſerved” to play 


2 


had both great merit as pl 
neither any thing of that di 
frequent among thoſe of their profeſſion 


THE ACTOR. 
PER n 

I... . 1 oo 
CHAP. IV: call 


Of an amorous diſpofition, and it aa. 
; tage to certain N © OW 


I 1 14 8 1 

81 G hl ncthes 1. Os 
diflembled, in real life, before” eyes 
"that have any degree of diſcernment 5 b 
on the ſtage that illuſion, which is the 
"ſoul of all * theatrical repreſentations, "wil 
never be well kept up in a love ſcene, thn. 
5 the perſons who perform dhe hase 
ters, have hearts naturally ſuſceptible of 


e paffion: and we mall then ſee ſt in 
the 8 


In, hen thoſe bo 


ateſt 5 


the ſtage, in reality ſigh and doat on one 
of the married ſtate, that huſband and 


well upon the ſage. We tan 
two peFſoris, who, tho' they 


my and had 
olute life, too 


yet when they were to be lovers on the 
Kage, never RIPE * It . 
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een that I have in my, eye Mr. and, Mes, 
—— Happy as'they were i page OY 
ther, the flat poſſeſſion TY = 
tranſport, and tho, . 
ſomething much better, they, 
could not diflemble * e may, On. 
the other hand, recall ue (but 1 
ſhall not name tlie per ſons) where, thoſe, 
who were pretended lovers the ſtage, 
were real lovers off it 3 and we nevet „ 
characters performed in ſuch perfection. 
ary to those | 


A good figure is more 
who act lovers, than to pla 


vers of any. 
other characters, and an armovy of voice. 
is a great advantage. 

Among the men, the Joyer for comedy* 
and the »lover. far 4 
reſpec, the ſame. ch: 


in comedy, z — ne 


the other ſide. Wen 'knoy 
endeavouring, to raiſe. anocher. ic 
generoſity, but we hav . 
pupil was an excellent; coque 


tion; it is a ſtrange in 
** ee a I* ot 


5 THE be ribigr 1 
courted, but that e. Mound Weta 
ee was impeffibe. Hes fai 
fn was tutorin i her in the chd 
princeſs neglècted by the man the 
6 itt pi ooo ſhe” could! not 
Make > Her concern” 1 Heawen And 
ſaid"ſfe;" ſoppoſe ith "reality, 
— ee begleck by the man t 
a ſhould uy 48 in ref; life; 
i ens the ſcholar, F-fiignle' certain 
ger other lover as quick WT could Nel 
rudrels' Hack underſtancing u Gur 
| 113 ok.” Play cotuettes, fail me, hes, 
After, But never at teticer“ Ad 0. 
nourable loye Parts. 
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© "THE advice was righ She.” . Sona 
Aer tain ng ideas in ork yn 
iorereſt o "vanity; ol 
1p0 "ble for her to fer the 
deli der” pation, If we alk” 
wh bye more herſelf in Juliet, 
than ja any other character, it is becauſe 
Mrs; Eidber has an heart more formed for 


love thas for anz other p ons Und" if 
we approve Miß Belfam in Ber 
tions of love in „ 5 Pore ths more 


chan in any other, it is becauſe the ha 
Fu Ho more 'faſceprible/of” tender- 

ens than of any other pation!” Its not. 
ealy <0 ſay VIEW: e * 24 
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ſame +} crof Miſs Noſlter's heart; 
from her tha fame character; 
for we have not ſeen her in many hege: * 
but he mal Be, vet the in 
ſhe does not furniſtih uriother iſtanet 

It. is indeed Nee of Juliet; * 
that love is moſt-- itſeiſ, bf amy oh the" 
ſtage. 1 Bilvidarai chbrs is the care of” 3 
family mixed with the affect | 

huſband. Statira' i is wiaaton' an dee A 
us Alexander 8 

© AV e e Bs of who bil 
Kiſſes fe ofter than a "1 
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and when Hermione — 
Hoor I nag l 
For np 


SE 


a 
7, 
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— 


Dri rh bee e 
'alf the Gr * 

eee 
* in ns reſt” of that 
declares her claim to his Heart; rhete 
indeed 4 great deal of love, but Were . 
lo much pride, and ſo much reſemment, 
that the blended! and diſturbed; 
when love M melt entire, it is" mold: e 
der, and ib is then it affects us the ek 
powerfully'y/ bat dis chen ald ar 
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the player to. hade th hap 
| moſh Cs” a. 
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admired Miſs Bellamy. vaſtly more than in 
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thouſand may rant a Statira, or rave an 


Hermione, or weep a Bel voderny; | for. _ 


who can ſigh a Juliet. 

Cordelia is another of thoſe. charafters/ 
in which an unmixed- tenderneſs: is tobe 
expreſſed; . and in that part of it whete 
moſt of this is required, where the ꝓrin- 


ceſs 8 at length her faithful 


nn 26 er "ny the madman, 


asd 
si tu 
Tbeſe allowed rags of time, 5 naked 
virtus, 


To me — 2: thaz the nabe pomp 
Of purple monarchs; 1 $344 Wik, [> TY 


— 


an. in fencral-ocher of. theſe * 


We 8 


other characters. People who ſpoke of 
her- in Cordelia, to thoſe who: had :dnly- 
ſeen her in others, were ſuppoſed to go 
much too far in their praiſes. It Ws 
the ſame natural tenderneſs of heart that ſhe 
owed this peculiar excellence in that part 
the character, and indeed in a great degice 
throoghout; for the very filial; lone of 
Cordelia has much of the 3 that 
characterizes the other paſſion. We; have 
ſeen Mrs. Ward, pref a great deal of 
Wer Mite * 8 2 
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out this charger, z and coder av we 


felr e e ee led to. eee, 
ite een 
el Hesse 

nature, to act # 


1 play the wing the Jer of 
Venice ; but to play R e 
. = 
others. 


a lover z and this is; becauſe 
eaſily imitated from what hes e "s 
or — upon the ideas ot rage * | 
neſs which he forms in his O mind; 5 

in the caſe of love he cannot , cop Fey lm 
be does Nee nor can he WhO 
experiehce of . form = 7 


ſelf any — — e x ook pd 
— een. 


pect an erect 
OY —_— age 
tone of. Dae as * ED . (but. | | . 
love thoſe, . mr | 
che, | pore 


throws 


meaneſt oft ch a e -, 
calm 0 e may — 2 8 5 4 
in a rage ee wil derer 
be able to imitate the ch rranſports, 
fears, Axes age] r 


"rally. | 
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certain Are. 


for the Rage areifit:ta act love;pantys: mad: 


theſe » can] only. do it! 80 1a 
The bloanief youth 


prime of life in the dane Wa) 


" 
If a player will, becauſe, he has ſucceeded 
when young, continue in theſe characters 


when ops 3 He 1 his 
32 
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rc rr acted. hn 
mult be k 


When ne a 
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man declined into ; 
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that there is any appearande of earneſt in 
the ſcene: with the beſt qualifications ſor 
other theſe, kee 2 are contemptible in 
uſe they are unnatural. Ihe 
of a Loa: may force, mae! | 
| omghis; but if it ſo ha to be decent 
1 is all he ſhould aim at: and when Wes ee 
ie ĩs of neceſſity, we ſhall excuſe here d a 
+> e e e e 5149 20 
4341 * Is 14 
Tit 009.4, eACIOY AH . 
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HERE: arc coma n 


I. 4 players - as: layers z theſe ue 
5 — of already: but beſide theſc, 
there are uthers, which are cqually neceſ⸗ 
9 certain players, or as players of cer- 
Some of theſe alſo. haue been 
ve are to Reer 1. 


op Io mn = reerrcr gr e e Gm img =o ct .c ce 
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cannot manner ſupply its place in me, 


N who am to act? This was the addreſe of * 
4 r to play Othello. The 
— — place, and be ſueceeds 
very pantom imma inns 
Every player. therefore, -muſb- haye 4 
voice but à faner i for ſome 
characters than others. the comedian 
be articulate it is h; but in 
we expect the ſilver ſound, the full md 
clear tone, and all the variety oſ ſaſt and 
forcible. To him bo would ſucceed in 
parts, the. .chara(eziofs which eis love, 
or rage: boden anger, as in Her 
other characters of chat kind, the. i 
and piercing iy the happy tonꝶ a for ma 
jeſty, the ell denph noted fortyraunicy 
ſeverity wit 4s rough. budothis muſt nose 
de harſh. foriweallow+ non icon „An 
deſide all theſe, there is 4 Reddly — 295 of 
declamation. Mir. —— 
firſt beyonds, 


* mentioned 188 — —ä—6 a 

Vs r as the example, 
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not limited to this fingle happineſs of tano. 


but we have never, chat Knol of heard | 


the qualities required 
make up che beauty hed kent 9 


nature; for wel wart people in comedy/to 
tall like men, and not lila hetuu rn 
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as we have heard hinw chill an audience by 
pronouncing it, we muſt allow that e. 


cellence loſt to us. Mr. Moſſom fee 
the fourth - kind, but hig 


us in Zanga 


Tamerlane is a character that reguires the 
laſt, the full, ſonorous, even, meliow notey 


it as it ſhould be: played- | 11 23$141aF is 2d 
: 'Fhere are theſe varieties: in the ooca- 
gon of tragedy z- but it is not. ſo in c- 
medy, even — a full fonorous, voice, dim. 
ceflity to the tragedian, would he hes 
diſad ve A voice that under the 
perfect command ot the pern anti- that 
enn be throw into a en 
to he wiſhed ER ti for 


— . — 


defi — various 


voice tod full and —— 


Eaſe is che character of ved α 
nity of tragedy, leich voice for the ons dia 


_ therefore familiar, au for the oubwy! great! 


In ecomed y, i a tender on affecting ſcent 


be introdueed, it is intended io ouch the 


heart; in tragedy it ſhould pierce ; and 
"agen voices ſuited'ro it: — 1 


Mr, 


F rr 
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Mr. Garriektsg which i eCtiony 
and on a proper - occalion;/ plerten and; 
ſtrikes / 1 a the found of a 
trumpet. van 43487 Run Handen 

When vin Mer abe jealouſy of ;ANatirgs: 
or the rage hof en Hermibne, from abe 
voice off lgentle — — 
we fanopinifalk checks 0 
contrary mhoever-beardthei Rein of of Mea, 
Cibber, or . Hermione af +>Nirad Gregory - 
without fechap mate than the aH did 
when he wrate:thei feeds 2.115305 t br 

. Thoſe who are a0 ust vite — — 
racters in gente} comedy: they neod 
not have tha full oi en the. 
muſt have a meloſious one, and; ſuthiian 
can be heard Hwichout being 


raiſed to + baplingtz fene fue, igerions 


ate to be. underſtoaud as abover feb: bmoe4 - 


tions. The velcer if theſe 1.perfons 
muſt be ſaub as car! be 
fully. Baſe; and a 
the great 

and the, ue well ab :fignre} may 
come unden ahis:defognatibn!7 It is , 
that in reub hliſe, mature dealw io better 


—.— 
— 


with people of ſaſhion, than w ꝭC Nara, 
indeed ſe dom quitw ſo nell we:;bave the 


crooked and the hoarſe; but as we do not 
bear ad of trage- 


dy. 5 | 
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| intereſting,” A judicious modulatiom of 


dy, we expect only che beſt face of na 


ture in theſe, 1013 ne ties 


The voice of the its who: plays ſuch 
a character, muſt have a degree of ſtrengthʒ 
for in certain parts, - — is n- 
cerned, it mu aſcend toward che tone of 
tragedy; and where love, it muſt be moſt- 


voice ſhall give more force to a tender ex - 
preſſion, than it can receive: from all the 


action in the world 4 racks 


The difference between — 
and the comedian of thisfcaſt;: in Koper 
voice, is, that the one matt have a great 
voice; the other, a great command of it. 
And yet more of this is in the 
aQrefs, than in the actor, in: the tender 
ſcares of comedy. Me baue ſeen me 
ſome men ſucceed'in theſe parts iti n. 
ly tolerable voices; women never,-without 
excellent ones Mrs:Woffingt6h wanted 
only this requifite to have excelled alli the 
women'in ede world in the amordus parts 


of comedy; but all her merit could not 
hear 3 


atone for that defect. We might 
Devil, even tho! his dec melody: 
but we hall never: ſet an Indiana, except 


in Mrs. Cibber, that elegant aod perſunſive 


— man or woman ever poſſeſſed 
Mon ez ad en 971! he cequaily 
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equally with chis actrefs, gives 1 beaury 
to the character, which A all rag 

In the — characters in comedy, a 
ſweetneſs of voice is expected from Ab 
women. for it is natural. It is one of* 
the diſt inctions of che wy and we think” 
we are / defrauded, or impoſed upon, 
when we hour high Wundt from delicate. 
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ct a grace } = 
we C a gentee an 
eaſy ages but for a +-confiderable parts: 


in the other a majeſtio and a ſtriking one. 
It is of vaſt i eto the young ac-* 


tor ta:conſider theſe things for: an zudi- 


ence always is affected by them, and bis 
ſucceſs depends on them. He may be 
very well cut out for à player 

never ſucceed, as he ought, in inthe et 


fon, from his not knowing what are the 
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him. Were there 


has formed 
twenty nans on 
the ſtage, Mr. Sparks would make n -. 
quent grea r if Mr. Barry hac at- 

9 comedy with that figure, voice, 
and manner, ſo perfectly! adapted tothe, 
tragic hero, and the tragic lover we had 
never known a tenth part of his excel»; 


a Theodoſius. | 
There are charecters in 


= 


able. 
mance of tlie 
ing the taſte of the 
the illuſion we dorexpedtt 0 be- fe 
We thould think. Jul: anad,. tid, And. 


* 
* 


. Won ” Tony Toon *' 
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thur acted Retned, tio“ be hach ulls then 
merit of Me and we ſhould levy. 
at lady Fanciful in the N place, if 

Mr. Ray were Heartfree. We ſee,'' by 
theſe inſtances, how e the very 3 


tent of a ſeene ma by un in⸗ 
judicious choice . feier who are to! 
a it, only in point of figure: and from 
this we ſee how er it ie, that the 
actor who is to play characters in 
comedy, as wen aß he he is to rev: 
preſent — heroes of x yy eo] 
a © taceful nnen 

Al de us Gade 50 # fuller 


oper, and all the eagerneſs that Mm. 


ci 


mation, in whiel he 'bidr che 
who draw the chariot of the d 
apace ti PHerbus manon, 
them how fuch à charioteer as — 


h 


would whip em to the weſt when fo fine a 


fellow a8 is the 


object of her paſſic | 


on: but cannot help thinking, nor am 1 


ſingular in it; that oven the ſume ſpirit 


loſes half its beauty, now that tie Romeo: —=| 


is ſomething! ſhorter, © ſomething © Teſs 


young, * perhaps, 4 little =" _ 
Sv leet ta hv-0> 5 


ſome. 
When the perfor 
inſpire” tenderneſs, all W — 


ber herſelf -can -throw into hep:exclay'! 
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and where not, all the merit thoſe tuo 
performers poſſeſs, which is probabiy 
more than any two ever did poſſe is not 
enough to make up this deficiency. The 
Garrick Jaffeir is as proper in his figute, 
as the Barry of the ſame character zcand+ 
the tenderneſs flows as yataralkyc; It is che 
love of a wife, it is the gratitude of paſt 


| ſervices, and the endearment ariſing from | 


having borne affliction together. Theſe 
are ſources of a paſſion that are as com- 
patible with a perſon neither very young, 
nor perfectly delicate, as with the fineſt: 
figure and fulleſt bloom; perhaps better: 
but in Romeo it is otherwiſe. It is, the 
figure and the addreſs that ſtrike; or 
heaven's ſake therefore let us have dreſs: 
anifigure in the player. Here is no family, 


no paſt diſtreſs, nor any remembrance f 


paſt ſervices: it is the loye of a girl f 
youth; founded only on his external ge- 
compliſhments for ſhe has ſeen no otger. 


The whole character therefore is out of 
nature, if we have not all that can harm 


a woman in the loveerrrrr. 

We know players are but the repreſen- | 
ters of theſe things; but if we ate toe 
pleaſed with the repreſentation, it muſt: 
come near reality The illuſion muſt be 
ſupported by; ate leaſt, external appeato 
ances. 


eaſy to ſay to hat an excellende weſhbuld 
. 588 ſeen the character. There was à per- 


natural: but let an Oreſtes ſigh 
. in his Hermione, or 


alt 
could» play® 
be a want 2 ce en all. 


do not play thſe parts, nur wiſh to: pla 
chem: their merit is. oflanuther kind; and 
they arolubuſriops vi tin mont 10halled ene 
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ances, or it will upon us. Miſs 

Cibber was a Juliet in che Hay-marker, 
and we approved her greatly but there 
was an aif dr improbability id the whole i 
play: the lover was her father. Had the - 
been courted by another Romeo, it is not | 


A 


: 
Bs - 


fett underſtanding of the part; great ſen- 
ſibility,” atiqgiddy:!yogrh, the wery-age 
and character of Taller : all were. 
greatly; but the diſadvantage was no 
more to be\pvercome than it was te be 
avoided,” as things then were gircum- 
ſtanced. . 
A man n dent Milo Nollitieithcall 9 
. or all the enthuſiaſm 
vagance, and lit wilb3 
:forl 
purſue he. 
Mis ander 
e 
t perfectly, thotevuulll 


Angelica, Seder 


\ 


Let ir not be underſtoad, that: theſe ci 
reſſes are mentioned dete for 1 


een 8 bn 744d 33 e212095d bas 
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anthor ness bleoming ,aRneſs v 
bs principal lady, whether it he- d. 
-gedyzor comedy: he writes, and the audi d. 
vance ist, nor can be ſatis d. hen his ot 
| ere 244 111. fl 

109 3; 31 eme ehe de Ban kris m 


opti Ss of 


. . 3 > 31865 52 
05 | * 2449 . (hom 
15 changhe bow the divioe Herwiave,- 760 
Deaf to ny vow en "eb 2biovs 
2 
Sate 1 2 
hraſes; } Us, for 
2 Hermione that has ſome - 
ty. If nat, the poet's plan id miſense⸗ 
a * — — — | 
he wrote. Theſe eee 
den Mn »of, H banale 
Has to: baaſt / for within he has n cbs | 
for Oraſtes, a lil and difamblat mα, 3 
inſolent, eg Oreſtes s tai ma 
to adore and worthip,- not adeaire-thigtnir 
ſtreſs, and 40 ſacriſice to her his; hanous, 
and the greateft of: all: characters: that dof 
embaſſador from many map 


and become, at her command, a mu mo. | 
EY i FR ce 


a 


We ſee nothing in h 


fine, All is unh 


h 2 ray 0 
OW Aa U 
to an a ard ee t T 
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PATENTED 
conduct kat cin m 
— e ſt 


deſerve this rage fp 
dently, and 
on Pyrrhus 


e = 
RS fr ih? ** 


man throughout 
of nature rc 


"ax velFas te 2 


We are Docket ig | 7 7 9 22 Z 
ſighing 9 — — an de 
When this is , We wulf! 
ent; 1 


ah but nt 
Itis „ «fn Fg 
but when he! who” 


i 4 
5:12 8 
from her authority - hi — 4 8 8 


from an actreſs of youth and fur fuch 2 
a 2 ſhe © deſerves to be ſed 
and laughed at. We-fuffer good players 
longer chan bad ones; but the 9 
who have been ever ſo good, lefs long 
than the men. When we ar with them, 


it 
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it, is. becauſe-we underſtand they are ouly 
labouring for their bread ; when they wil 
force themſelves Kt nk us in Le 1 6 


tacters, they are Aa e — 


An actor of 
temptible in a monarch's ch haracter, and 
an old man is not leſs ſo in a character of 
youth. The reaſon is the ſame, both ace M ,. 
unnatural; the hero is to be majeſtic, and 
his mien ſhould be mild with all its dig- 
nity, naturally mild, tho? when prgvoked, 
terrible, We ſec indeed a kind of ſavag 
in Othello, but this is not from naturt, 
Iago works him to it ſſowly, difficulth, 
and with the deepeſt cunning. His Jury 
would be too horrible without, theſe ci 
cumſtances; but as: it is, When 3 
well acted, we hardly blame hip for the 
crime, notwithſtanding, all the horror 
and brutality of murdering a wife, Shake 
ſpear has reconciled it to the character 0 
an hero : but. Shakeſpear has, done, this in 

vain, if the actor do not by his deportment 
aſſiſt 1 in it. iin 1190 ORIG 1911 £80?! 
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; | & | ne | Nay 38.8. 
Concerning the age of the player, as couneted 
with that of the charatter. 


* 


THIS ſubject has been neceſſarily 
1 more than once already z 
what has been advanced before ſhall not 
be repeated ; but let us add ſome far- 
ther obſervations. . A conformity between 
the age of the perſon playing, and the 
o_ repreſented, . ought always to be 
ept up, but in ſome caſes. more perfectly 
than others. We do not pardon the por- 
trait painter who makes the picture like, 
but older; nor can we ever fee, with- 
out the ſevereſt diſapprobation, a wrink- 
led Eudoſia, or a grey-haired Varanes : 
we expect, in ſuch characters, more than 
the abſence of defects: we expect a real 
bloom and youth, and, if that can be, 
beauty. There are a thouſand others, in 
which years, in the performer, are intole- 
rable. In comedy, a diſparity of age be- 
tween the perſon and the character, is bet- 
ter D than in tragedy; and it is 
in the lower . more tolerable than 
in 


n r 


— 2 


S « 


— — 
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ſure, a good old woman is, on u ur fl. 
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in the higher; for as theſe approach to tra- 
gedy they ſhare its rules, Men are alſo bet- 


ter borne with, when a little too old, than 


women, as has been obſerved already z and 
the reafor is in nature: an old lover is but 
at beſt but ridiculous, but an old woman 
in the ſame ſituation, gives diſguſt. 
There is a certain age, up to which a 
great command of voice and manner, 
with the aſſiſtance of the common arts of 
the ſtage, will counterfeit the giti; but 
after this we ate ſhocked when it is at- 


tempted. Two of our age? 2 


are lupen the brink of 3 
have hitherto been the girl 1 Lyne 

the romp in comedy when it was requir- 
ed of them; but they will do well to be 
wiſe in time. There are characters en 

in which they may ſhine when theſe - 
given to others. Of this they = 


as well as in life, at any time worth f 
bad young ones. 

Some women have it in thelr 
remain, others have not; we ſre both 4 


it; but by what we ſee, it is evident, that 


nothing i is of fo much importance to an 
actreſs, who is more than forty, as to con- 
vince herſelf truly, whether ſhe is, or 18 


not, one of thoſe whoſe ſpirit, manner, 


Coun- 
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countenance. and voice, will, or will not, 
ſupport the pretenſion. There is a glass 
in which ſhe may ſee this truly, and bus 
one; "no Gil Bl: Blas will be believed, who- 
tells her ſhe grows grey and feeble ; but 
the eyes of an audience are an undi 
bling mirror. It will be a mortifying dif-' 
covery to ſee ſhe is no longer agreeable;; 


but it is better to be chagrined andes than 
to be ridiculgus for ever. 


— 


CHAP. XIX. * 
We zi gi B19) 6-29 * 
Concerning the characters of faomam 

d chawbermaids. . © 


u . advantages which. are Gi, 1 
mediately neceſſary to capital players, 
are few of Toe of abſolute necellity. tp 
thoſe who are to play inferior characters; 
and of thoſe. which are, | ſcarce any ate 
required i in ſo great perfection. It is there - K 
fore the ſubordinate characters are more 
eaſily filled than the greater; and this' is 
happy, becauſe they are the molt. nume- 
— 8 
Youth, whichia ſo ellential to ch the belle in | 
comedy, and to the Daun the tragic 


ſcene, 


\ 
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ſcene as well as to the hero and the lover, 
may very well be diſpenſed with, among 
the lower characters. A man may make as 
good a footman at five and forty, as at 
eighteen; and the chambermaid, whoſe 
bloom is paſt, does full as well as while 
ſhe had it : often they are the better for 
their age, and for their indifferent figures; 
where the maid is to be made ridiculous, 
by an affected elegance, or a pride in ima- 
ginary conqueſts, the more unlikely ſhe 
is to have the one, or to make the other 
the better; and when the footman is to 
be a coxcomb in his own character, or is 
to put on that of a gentleman, to deceive 
ſome lady Wiſhfor't, the aukwarder his 
manner, and the worſe his perſon, the 
better. We want, in the one inſtance, to 
laugh at her; and in the other at the 
lady, and the more prepoſterous the ſcene, - 
the better. | n 
It is not only that advanced years and 
inelegant figures, may be borne with, and 
employed by choice in the loweſt parts of 
comedy; but there is ſcarce any time of 
life under abſolute infirmity, or any ſhape, 
under real diſtortion, that may not be em- 
ployed to advantage. As an advanced 
time of life may be allowed in a chamber- 
maid, in ſome plays, extreme girliſhneſs 
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is a merit in others. When the maid ad- 
viſes her miſtreſs, the abfurdity riſes the 
higher, the more ignorant and inexpe- 
rienced ſhe ſeems. © | 
Tho? youth and beauty are not neceſſa- 
ry to the women who play theſe charac- 
ters, there are certain requiſites as indiſ- 
penſible to them, as theſe are to the ſupe- 
rior players; and theſe muſt come, like 
their beſt qualifications, from nature, tho? 
they may be greatly improved by rann 
Among theſe the principal are, an imp 
tant pertneſs of manner, and a volubility 
of tongue. Miſs Pit is happy in the firſt 
of theſe, Mrs. Green poſſeſſed the latter 
beyond all women. We expect in them 
alſo an archneſs of look. Low cunning 
is the characteriſtic of theſe parts, as dig- 
nity is of heroes. 

We have been uſed to ſee an undaunted 
brazenneſs in the place of this, but it is 
a fault in us to like it; *tis not in nature, 
and therefore cannot be right in the ſcene. 

The characteriſtics of the footman, are 
ſubmiſſion and attention, a cringing hu- 
mility, and an obſervant obedience. While 
a footman is upon the ſtage, he ſhould be 
always in motion; it is ſaid of all charac- 
ters, but it is true of his; an agility of 
a therefore is proper, unleſs in pecu- 

- L 3 liar 


. 


= 
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liar characters of footmen : otherwiſe a 


clumſy ſervant of this caſt, is as abſurd as 


a ſtuttering chambermae. 
We have ſeen people formed for better 


characters ſometimes play theſe; but it 


has not ſucceeded. Mrs. Woffington, in 


Phillis, was a woman of faſhion in diſ- 
guiſe, and Mr. Dyer, in Tom, Thews us, 


that he is out of character: that he is, and 
ought to be, ſomething better. We have 


ſeen Mr. Yates and Mr. Woodward in the 
characters of Foo:men, and we applauded 
on the, 


both, but they fit the moſt happi 

former. If Mr. Woodward do not offend 
us with the diſguiſed politeneſs of Mrs. 
Woffington; he has too much of that 
ſaucy and unnatural familiarity which, we 


ſee in Mrs. Clive. There are characters in 
yers we 


which this perſon excels all wage 6 $ 
have ſeen, perhaps, all that have ever 
been, but theſe are not of the number, 


and it would be prudent in him to give 
them up to ſuch as cannot execute any 
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. a — WY, 3 the ſame 

DAE With, this, the general oblerva- 
tions were divided under the two, heads of 
the advantages of nature, and their afſiſt- 
ances from art, but as it was impoſſible 


to ſpeak of the former, without frequent 
mention of thoſꝶ aſſiſtances, the latter yore 


of that work had too much the air of re- 
petitien. In this, thele obſervations have 
been given in their places more at large; 
and this e part, avoiding thoſs 
repetitions, will be more conciſe. 0 | 
So much is to qualify people 
for the ſtage, that few are fit 7 for the pro- 
feſſion z and of theſe, very few far. 2 
higher ſtages of it. We ſee people 
unqualified received, and we find t 
are hot a few, who, by the N. 
the managers, are puſhed forward, tho? 
vichour one enen m me, 


+ 
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We ſhall never be able to baniſh or to 


improve theſe : nor will all the arguments 


in the world prevail with the others as unfit _ 


from offering themſelves, while they are 
witneſſes of their ſucceſs. We fee theſe 


unqualified by nature, and ignorant that 


there is ſuch a thing as art. Let them 


continue ſo, for art cannot make a voice 


or perſon : it is only uſeful where nature 
has done her part; and the immediate re- 
quiſite to the uſe of it, is that which na- 


ture has moſt evidently denied theſe 2 


boat, an e SC) 
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fu, 75 


T HA Tug thoſe to whom nature has been 


liberal, may know in what manner 
are to employ art in aſſiſting her, 


ſection of their - profeſſion conſiſts, © 
The intent of playing is to repreſent 


nature in great or agreeable. occurrences t 


and conſequently all repreſentations on the 
ſtage pleaſe the Oe, the more they re- 


ſemble ; 


* 


F * 
. 


they are firſt to examine in what the per- 


rr 


ns ae von 


ves us what is roper- 
iy nn he greats 3 
We e 8 ite of | 


all. choſe appearances that may deceive 
the audience into an opinion, that they l 
attending to a real adventure. 


Something is done toward this in the 1 
ſcenery, but that is little, and lies witli the 


manager; it is not of the province here 
treated of; but the great part is What falls 
under our immediate conſideration here: 
the action, manner, and deportment of 
the player. The truth of playing fear 
when every look and geſture, as well as 


every accent of the actor, agrees with he 


age, condition, and Btuation of his cha- 
rater, and with the immediate circum- 
ſtance of that moment. The general cha- 
rater. continues the ſame, but the paſſions 
vary it, in part, continually. 

For a Sciolto we expect wrinkles, and 
the appearances of age 3 for he is a fa- 
ther: we expect alſo Ae el 


perſon of rank. The actor will not pleaſe _ 
if an air of nobility be not connect hb 
that of age in every part; but then hed 50 
to mag: in * ſeveral circumſtances, ti | 
4 L m wm 


— 
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muſt exp ne oy in the firſt ads." and re- 
8 ati in the latter: yet 


both the joy and the defpair muſt be thoſe 
of à great and antiem man. In this con- 
Iiſts the truth of theatrical "repreſentation. 
Joy and deſpair are not only to be expreſſ- 
ed, but they muſt be thewn as they would 
affect ach? 2 peculiar character. Mr. 
Sparkes has a great deal of merit in this 
part. If he is naturally wanting in 
Point of dignity, he has no other” defect 
in it. ; | 
Bajazet, and ee Fondlewife, 5 
both provoked in the ſame manner, and 


both atetocxpref jealoufy and reſentmentz 1 


but the paſſions are to be ſuĩted to the cha- 

racters, and they are ſo different, that all 

appears different with then. 
© = ſame manner Love, in youth, Is 


ralh, e it is wary in - 

Burſt for in tranfport 1 de 
open: in the 8 it is to . its way | 
by, degrees, and with vaſt cirev | 

The hero of tragedy laments with 
digoiry, and when he threatens, does it 
without fury: E ere 1s Alſo les 
violence in the anger ſuperior cha» 
rafter, than in — of an inferior; for 
the firſt has been formed by an education. 


If a ſum of be 1 miſer feels 
EL 


= | n ee . = 


author, izes ther 
. my 07.0 ap 
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| obſerving 


is excellent or ami 


— — 
- 


not a word he may act expreſſively. 


umph and terrors, 
in his countenance. may expreſs them- 


firſt think of looking 


a 


N "wy A At #0tx: 


tors; the player is to throw” hiſt wb 
out reſtraint, into the circumſtance,” and 
what is his own natural deport- 
ment, Jet is to recollect that of ſome other 
perſon of politeneſs and underſtanding; in 
a parallel circumſtance; and on tomy 
Þis oum aftion wich tha: of we cher, and 
Judging, without Prop udice, where either 
will be able, from _ 
both, to form a true action for che cir. 
cumſtance. MY. 3G 346. nen 
In comedy, the ver iy 


may find her ſoothing an ima gitary abb. 
ſence, by reading his letters. The he 
He 


may advance and recede as* he dreads be- 
ing ſeen; and _—_— and fear, the tri 
ucceeding one another 


ſelves more ſtrongly than the poet could 
have done in words, could there have 
been words in the ſcene,” meme 

When an Iphigenia-aſks the father who 


is going to ſacrifice her, if ſhe ſhall be pre- 
an actor would at 


ſent at the ſolemnity 3 


ee het eee rmaty 
_ nels. upon her, as he aniwe you” fſhalls - 
but this would be a falſe, not a true action. 


He is o turn his eres away, fer — 4 


be introduc | 
ed i into the chamber of his "miſtreſs, and 


ab. ed 


Thus they play ond the Ftench 
inſtruct our beſt 


9 


Kae ie this eee 8 
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might in this atticle, the truxli o | 


of attivh; 
performers; - | 2/1 0 92a 


When Hamlet bids his mother look at 
the ghoſt, to wham be ſpeaks: in her elo: 


ſets: ſhe turns away for fear ſhe-ſhould fee 


it, becauſe the ꝓoet makes her deny that 
ſhe does; This has of 
— . 1 
u e, for ar 
all his ghoſts as viſible only: to: the parti: 
cular-perſon they |addreſs: »cthis man he 
ſcen in Banquc's apparition at Mackberh's 


| feaſt, Tbe table in full,, and ae Che | 


all the company are on the king, yet no 
one ſees what it is that — 


n 


circumſtancegftragedy | 
(and — holds in comedy as ſtrongiy) 


different from hat ſirſt pre: 


5 dag 62 to the Hg ire rc a 4 


this truth gaps 22 — fon 
the actor is often to play tu 7 ag" at 
the ſame time. Mrs. Fondlewi 

her huſband and her lover are with her toges 


a Mrs. een, LY 
wy U* 7 
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| Chambermaid in one 
ſcene 2 
is where Mr. Goodall and Mrs. Highmore 
are on the ſtage She is to con- 
ſtrue every action of either into madneſs _ 
to the other; and all the while is to en- 
preſs her own fear of being diſcovered; 


— —— —̃̃ DÄh—— — 


„ — x, a , 
r ——— —— ——— 


A thouſand murdered. 
0 three chin 


* N f 3 
\ 


The Int 
to aft at once; this 


there is hardly a ſcene in which the truth 


of action is more difficult: and this Mrs. 
many characters 
„ almoſt all that we admire is 
in this actreſs.; we give to the author the 0 
to her. The charac- 


In 


Olive does 
of this kin 


praiſe which belongs 
ters are in themſelves trifles, and whenever 


ſhe s them, we ſhall find their 5 


It is well we ſhould fornerimes ſee cheicks- 


— and ons ——— 
of it; * all 


11 


nn; 


principally © 
ngs : the changes in counte- 


gment. N liz os 


r TOA HO” EP I Be WF RT 


only (vis eee 
i depends a the W „ ; 


TAE seren. . 
have not f | 


a1 at) 


are not fit 


which was to de exalted to be dome, 


cofifider” his: es in this light/'" His - 
locks and are ſo many" 

made to be — a diſtance, and +} 
muſt often be extravagant in — 
that may not ſuſten into 


nothing. 1 
All this muſt be done, but itt be 


done-with ju Fu apprehenſion 
may but inthe:ſtri&t-adhe-. 
rr 
feale, lies this frunb. Dhe picture, 
enlarged, muſt not 7e ed And 
while - animate, they are not 
to Gisggure NET 3 
who ſueceed well ia 

miſs in this. We ſep — 
their features into contortions, under 
fireſs,” excite diſtaſte, - "Miſſtead-of compat-- 
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needed-2o be u Coloſlius. The acer u to 
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The countenance of a player may be 
ſuited to the expreſſion only. of one-paſſian. 
Ihre are aſpect- naturally ſad, and others 
laughing with continual jollity. Thoſe 
who poſſeſs theſe will neyer be univerſal 1 
players; but they may be excellent in 
particular characters: they ſhauld conſine 
if themſelves: to ſuch, and nature, without 
| art or knowledge, will give them ſome- 
thing very like this truth of action. 
| "Cedars have mer derer ſigni 
cation an well ds words ; an d they can no | 
more be miſunderſtood }- the life, and ſpirit 
of a repreſentation depend | greatly. upon 
theſe; wat what is more than both, its 
truth. We may exp expreſs to an audience 
every paſſion of the heart by theſe, with- 
out words: Often the player is not allow- 
ed words, and when he is, theſe give them 
double force and energy. There are pe- 
culiar geſtures for every paſſion, nay, for 
every ſtage of paſſion; but theſe are not 
arbitrary, or what the player pleaſes they 
are dictated by nature; they are common 
to all mankind, and therefore all men un- 
derſtand them.” In general, theſe are o 
be leſs violent, the more conſiderable is 
| 2 _. the character ; but ſtill chey are ually | 
'# expreſſive. The player of ſubordinate 
[/ characters will require more and ee | 
| ut 
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at full. 


| ſhould uſe fewer than the 


_ rick's great natural ſharpneſs is the cau 
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but the regulated ones, Which have place! | 
in the greateſt ſcenes, have their effect 
Our beſt players have, perhaps, 
too many of them: but there are ſeenes, 


in which paſſion getting the better of all- 
other conſiderations, they aan hardly be 
too violent. It is in genteel 


comedy the 
ormers ought. to be moſt 

e impropriety of their exceſs ; 

ons ate not ſo ſtrong: 2 


principal 
aware of the 
for there the 


tho' people of high life feel as much 


as their inferiors, they have diſſimula- 
tion, which the others Wade don checke 
the violent Seti a ALB 
Great paſſions will juſtify violent, gel- 
tures in any character, but excepting for 
this, the principal, : ah: e 
others: 
chief characters in tragedy admit ah le lefs, | 
than theſe; for as much, at leaſt, as; the, 
gentleman is above the vulgar, In much 
is the hero above the gentleman.” 1 
Garrick has been aceuſed of this 1255 
below the dignity of his character in or Jae 
but he has changed it now for 1 
In either he muſt be excellent, bi | 
tainly he might, with due e 
the much greater figure in Pierre. Mr. Gar- 


5 in A. for ebene may give 
etui bi tem 3 e 


14 
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birch to faules ; and we ſee in ſome pa. f 
ſages of his Lear, excellent as he is in | 
| many parts of it, the king funk into the \ 
m—_ as we e before — hero: e ( 
Honeſt men | J 

\ Ari the ſoft 25 cuſbions on hich knoves | ; 
Kepoſe and fatten, nn 73 ; 


ſays the ſoldier to his Friend and 


Hee how the juſtice rails at the fouple | 
thief ; ſhake them together, and the firs 


vill drops out, thief or nes it a 


+4 , 


97 the king in * ravings. Severity ts | 
very plain in both theſe ; and tho' it be. 
difficult, the pride of the ſoldier,” and the 
dignity of the 6 monarch might have been 
kept up with that ſeverity z and the tone 
and geſture which ſhould have maintained 
that eſſential character, while it gave all 
the force to the ſatyr, would . nen 
ed the truth of action. S019 4 xt 
There are paſſages which, as it ee : 
cheat the actor into the fault, there being - 
ſomething beſide the A A 
ed; and that more tempting. 4 
 Egontrary, there are characters io — 5 


Grgnity i is the great idea * kept alive 
in 


—— 
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of dignity 
a height, that . haye . TV” 
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in the player's mind.” ato is of this kind; 
and Bajazet; and is another in 
which the character is more than mortal, 
Conus. In this Mr. Quin, by the force 
alone hid all his natural des 


feats, and ſupported the part at fuck 


in it 2 


The flar that bids FY booked fold, 
Now the top of beaven doth hold,” 


un Thos 


which, tho“ beautiful, have 1750 
thin — of natural greatneſs, but Mr. 

darkneſs as 8 belt e them. Te lo- o- 
lemnity and enthufiaſm with Which he 
— them, called up the idea of 


are lin 


a ſtill and dead midn t more than all 


the deſcription even Milton; : when he 
afterwards delivered,...”>- eo ri 
The) Kunde, the feat, an a thei finy 
acer Sve, | | | 
Now 1% he moon” in wavring worre 
„nen mode 7 81 7] 13.2 
MW 1 . 97m 100180 200916: : :: 
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that "he qty carled wares brain 
t repofe night, an 
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the peaceful fiſhes riſing and | falling wrt 


3 indented motion. 


When he afterwards, * that chang | 


of tone, and cadence, which he poſlefi 


beyond all mortal men. A of the Ch | 


of his monotony) added 


„ 


of 


While on the tawny ſands 427 ſable... *. 
7 rip the pert room and the dapper elves, 


we ſmiled and. ſhook, and ſow the hide 
beings, 


þ ; Whoſe OLE bt * 77 a 4 , i, 
Or fountain, * belated peaſant ſets. 


— . 


+3 


Or dreams be ſees, while over bead te 


| moon, 
- Sits arbitreſs, and nearer 4 5 1% 
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His invocation of Cotytto was as maſterly be: 
yond all theſe. It was not delivered with 
awe and humility,” as men "addreſs their 

rayers ; for it was not of a mortal to a 


deity, but a fuperior nature . 


3 nothing more than equal : 


Hail goddeſs of ares! ſport, b 


Dork veil'd Cotytto, t whom the ec 0 


ame 
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Of midnigbi torebes burn, 
ee og og — at 2701 


»y | 58} 190 44 ot; 2 15 * 2 64 1 18 221 | 


Thore was in this all the ſolemnity and 
ſerious attention of a prayer, thoꝰ nothing 


of the: confeſſed inferiority; 
we trembled with delight ai, terror, as 
his deep voice it. He roſe up. 
on his audience throꝰ the whole courſe of 
this great character; and at the laſt} when 
to the lady, who ee oy ere 72 A 
he Wy 


"2 2 oe" af Barth (S341 4 
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Mur nerves are all hound Nee 
And you a ftatue : ar, as Daphne war, 
Lac lan, 8 Apollo, > 17 5 


E pro- 
upon che Britiſh/ theatre. 
the part he conres not as a 


nounced 
'T 


mortal, but as a ſuperior power, by promiſes 
not entreaties; and when at the laſt he 


E the poet has nat more 


appily choſen his words, than this player 
nounced them.. 1 16558 


There was in all this very little of gef. | 


ture : the look, the elevated poſture, and 
the brow of majeſty 


we glowed, 


did alle” This was 
moſt juſt ; for as the hero of tragedy ex- 
| | cCeeds 


r . EP ¶ —³“ tt T: 
- 


fewer geſtures; the deity of the maſque 


fore is to be yet more ſparing. - 


5 s e500 


particularss for 
1 there are circumſtances in tragedy 


Cuſtom alſo, and the taſte of a country 


the actor may uſe more action, 


than in the inſipid Italy. There are ano- 
ther ſet of characters, the moſt remote 
| from theſe 1 
L allow of the violent | 
are thoſe creatures of the which we 
(ee exhibited in farce. The Mock Doctor 


| : | nature, any more chan an | unicorn Or 
| - 4 mermaid. In theſe, 
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inen wry thing natural. 


4 1 
; 


| 
ly | 
| 5 * Teer 3 — | 
| eee eee eee aud chere- 
] 


* Theſe rules however are . they 


in Which? | 


| no geſture can be too violent. Romeo 
and Othello afford the eſt inſtances 
. of theſe, and we ſee them happily play : 
: ed by the two great actors of our time. 


is, in ſome degree, to preſcribe. In France, 
than in the 
ſedate England; and in England, more 


3 and yet which 


is a monſter that never had exiſtence in 


extravagance is the 
great merit, both in the author and tbe ac+ | 
tor, and he will always ſucceedbeftyi who 
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Tagan vun 3 - "his 3 


geſtures and deportment to the cha- 
rafter, if he do not the words 


chat ure put into his mouth wir 


extravagance, which has bern juſt recom- 


for farts,” had irs diver. The e 


both in alan and 

3 n 
in nature, the reeitution was u Kina 
finging. We are at preſent getting 
into nature in playing; and if BG 
lence of geſture be not quiee ſuppreſſed, 
. of the" recicaive oF the 
tragedy. eis. r 
| Tris to che honour of Mr. Niacklin thut 
he began ungen improvernent, There was 
a fitne when He was excluded the theatres, 
himſelf by a company whom 
he taughe ro play, and'fome! of ahonyat- 
ter wurds made no indemſiderable fgure. 
It was his manner th) check all the ant 
and cadence ae bl he: i : 
8 1 
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his pupil firſt ſpeak the paſſage as he would 


in common life, if he had occaſion to pro- 
nounce the ſame words; and then giving 


them more force, but preſerving the ſame 
accent, to deliver them on the ſtage. 
Where the player was faulty in his ſtops 
or accents, he ſet him right; and with 
nothing more than this attention to what 
was natural, he produced out of the moſt 
ignorant perſons, players that ſurprized 
every body. The Montano mentioned be- 
fore, was one of theſe, and this inſtruction 
was the ſource of all his merit. 
People were pleaſed with a ſenſible de- 
Hvery on this little ſtage, and thoſe that 
ſaw that they were, transferred it: to the 
greater, where it at this time flouriſhes, 
and will flouriſh, as long as good ſenſe 
lives in the audience. Tragedy has now 
no peculiar accent or tone, but the moſt 
outrageous ſcenes of it are ſpoken! ac- 
_ cording to Macklin's plan, as the fame 
words would be pronounced in common 
ſpeech, only with more energy. 
I o0o be excellent in delivery, is to ſpeak 
zjudiciouſly; without this, the beſt voice is 
. thrown away; and with it, even a coarſe 
one pleaſes. The Cremona fiddle is no- 
thing in the hands of a child, but a-mat- 
ter will produce muſic from a hum: Frum. 
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Of old the delivery of f ches in tra- 
gedy was regulated by cert mſical., 
notes; but what. that pra eiwüs, we do 
not pet fectly underſtand: - if were län 
thing 17 the ſinging we Have Keard pr 1 55 
tiſed, it makes terrible muſic. The 


Condillac ſuppeſes,. if the voices of aur” 


comic "on were regulated. muſitally i. 
would hays a , good elfe; but is.. 
worſe than the other, as there is not 
even meaſure to ſupportit., We know it 
cannot take the true effect; for we ſte 
paſſionate. parts. in. oratoriog delivered in 
recitative; and one of, them,. Sampſon, is 
collected from Milton; yet thoſe : paſſages 
in the. Sampſon, Agoniltes, which” wou 
have pierced. the heart if My. Quin had 
ſpoke Pretty only tinkle in our ears when. 
Mr. Beard delivers them in eck. 
tho' the beſt/w/ho ever ſpoke that Jar 
Du Bos, thinks the. notes of the 
were not muſical, but were marks for 
dence and energy. This is more ; 
able. An indifferent actor might want BY 
be informed where he was to lay; the em- 
phaſis in- his part of the CEdipus ot. Sts 
phocles; but. that divine piece muſt” have” 
lad + rag . ee i OS., 
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No ſuch notes as were "muſical could 


ſerve the purpoſe, for all men could not 
uſe them; and every man's peculiar voice, 

which is as diſtinct as his face, requires 
and will admit of only its own peculiar 


inflexions. 


The art of delivering a ſentiment juſtly 
can never therefore be dictated by rule. 
The cadences are no more to be learned 


by note, than by imitation. 


All hear 


„ Mr. Garrick ſpeaks Richard, all ad- 
mire when Mrs. Cibber recites Alicia: 
but they cannot execute it after them by 
ear, nor would be able to do it by note, 4 
were every accent put down upon paper; 


nay, if they could, it would not 
Theſe cadences ſuit their voices, 


cceed, Fn 
but 


would no more fit another than then 


cloaths. 
The way to acquire a method of 5 


K. 


ing juſtly, is firſt to avoid the common 
faults of the ſtage; the greateſt is, that tone 


yet continued among 
When all formal cadence is laid aſide, a 


the leſſer actors. 


proper underſtanding of the paſſion will 


inſtruct the 
rally 


rſon to pronounce it natu- 
is, a little enlarged, as the 


ſtrokes of the picture for a diſtant view: 
and as in the other inſtance, enlarged 


W 


ithout 
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without- diſtortion, wil give the truth of 


recitation. 

What 1 been hitherto aid; regards. 
principally” tragedy, 'but with a very few 
additions, it may a” extended to 'come- 
dy. There are "paſſages in comic Poets, 
* an ironical majeſty, and TER de- 
clamation is to be kept up; but theſe are 
always obviouſly pointed out to the rag te 
in the reſt, a comedy comes rx to or- 
dinary nature than tr e recitation. 
is = be yet leſs — Me the manner 
of ordinary ſpeaking.” Articulation' is a 
vaſt article in the comedian's voice; but 
with this alone, and without the common 
faults which ſome tranſplant out of che 
other part, a player will ſeldom fail of a 
true recitation. 

It is to be r we have at 
this time fewer players of eminence in co- 
medy than tragedy. Mr. Garrick has 
this truth of recitation in all his comic. 
characters, to an abſolute perfection. It 
will ſeem ſingular, but I think him great - 
er in comedy chan tragedy. His Ranger 
is almoſt farce; but that is the author” 85 
doing; and Woodward had reaſon, When 
he degraded that gentleman into an Hatle- 
quin. Mr. Garrick's Benedict, I think, 
equal t to his Richard, tho the” beauties of 
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his playing are leſs ſtriking. in their: na · 
ture. I thought as much of Mr, Quin 8 
after all that f have ſaid of his Comus I 
think it more than equalled by his Falſtaff; 
Mr. Palmer has much of this truth of te- 
citation and we ſnould ſee yet more of 
it in Mr. Dyer, if a peculiarity. of: man · 
ner did not hide it in him yes more! than) 
in the other. 

Rhyme is a terrible enemy to natural; 
if peakin and even meaſure breaks in up- 
on it, often. Natural ſpeaking, and true 
recitation, are the ſame in all 8 but de. 
gree, and comedy that is, free 
e, ought to bs, ſpoke: — 
truly 


CHAP. XXVI _ 4 


Copcerning a declomatory recitations 


MANY. have ſuppoſed n air of de 
clamation natural to tragedy, be- 


cauſe of the grandeur and ſublimity of its 


manner. But. things. may be ublime 


without being pompous ; and” in this, in 
a very great degree, conliſts the difference. 

between tragedy.. ang oration. Nothing 
can be more Lond in * nature, 


the re- 
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therefore no rule made for the die, ought 
to bind the other. Nay, that 'dectatna- 
tory tone and manner To ſpoken of atnong 
the ancients, Wis not Untverſul, even in 
cheir orations. We Will believe tttat the 
anegyric of Iſoerates wis' meunt for all 
the parade of formal rcœitution ; but the 
flights and iigures of Demoſthenes, called 
for another manner. We know the au- 
thor of them had flothing of that ſbund- 
ing voice, and mulical cadence, for which 
his antagoniſts were renowned; but with 
all the diſadwantuges a man could have 
as a public ſpeaker, he commanded the 
hearts, ſouls, und of the Grecian 
ple; and baniſhed FEfebines, and made 
even Philip tree. 
ä plays of Rowe and Otway have 
parts chat will bear "this oſtenta- 
tous formal, and oratorial trianner of 
recitation, for they are florid, is, 
and deſcriptive. But thoſe of 
charm us with the fire and fury of De- 
moſthenes, and they ſhould be fpokth 
as that immortal "Greek — his 
ſimilar pieces, with rapidit and force, 
and freedom and They fay that 
Shak AAed il Bimſelf; more pro- 
bably he ſpoke chem thus, and adebauch- 
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ed taſte in the age condemned n for 
his excellence. 

Having mentioned what is tho 
elevation of tragic ſpeeches che prope 
mon language, Force; it is neceſſary to 
caution ſome, that by. force is not meant 
loudneſs, but energy, The greateſt obſtacle 
to true recitation is, the ftraining tho 
voice: and this many attempt,. ſuppoſing 
noiſe to be that force we ſpeak of. Miſs 
Noſſiter was faulty in this at her firſt ap- 
pearance; but ſhe now gives twenty times 
the force to the great ſoliloquy in Juliet, 
and principally by abating of her loudneſs. 
He who throws at a mark, miſſes his alm, 
it he indulges his fury; it is fo. in. ſpeak- 
ing: in ſtriving to be loud, people grow 
out of tune, and all is diſcord. - - - 

The ſecond obſtacle to truth in recita- 
tion, is monotony. This many have run in- 
to from an affected declamatory manner, 
for the cadences in this form of ſpeaking 
are too ſimilar, Of this fault there are 
three diſtinct kinds. The one is an eternal 
ſameneſs of tone and pronounciation: this 
is the fault of only the worſt players, 
and always ariſes from their attempts at 
the declamatory manner. The ſecond, is 
a ſameneſs in the cloſe of all periods; this 
the old players ſeem to have been, in ge- 

nad, 
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neral, guilty of. The third kind of mo- 
notony is, a repetition of the fame accents 
and inflexions, on all occaſions. This is 
too much the fault of the moſt conſider- 
able of the preſent players. Many axe 
monotoniſts of this kind, ho never were 
accuſed of it. In general, whether we 
lee Jaffeir, or Lear, or Chamont, or 
Othello, the inflexions of the VOICE are too 
much the ſame in the performer. This is. 
not in nature; but there ſeems a merit in 


certain modulations of voice to the player | 


himſelf 5 and being applauded for them i in 


one part, he repeats them in twenty. 
In comedy there 1s. little danger of this, 


becauſe where every thing is dictated Wo, 


nature, there is no place for what is 
unnatural z but in tragedy it is very 15 


cult to guard againſt it. | The; poet is 
ten to blame; and by cloſing his 


with the line, he forces the player to, re- 
cite it in an uniform manner. All have 
affected to admire Milton's blank verſe 

it is an article of its merit, that the ſen 

does not terminnte with the line, e 
into the next, and renders à variety in 
the reading neceſſary; it is ſtrange this 
ſhould have been ſo over-looked-: mo the 
writers of tragedy ſeldom imitate him in 
this great beauty, and cen force that 


4 ſame- 
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fameneſs the player Which is * 
enten P 2 

Another thing that leads to monoriny, 
is the not conſidering the nature of the 
Ee, When ſome violent paſſion is to 

expreſſed, no force of voice can be 
too great; but when it is only a moral 
ſentiment, this Jofty and ſonorous | voice, 
and pompous manner, are bombaſt and vi- 
— He who does not diſtinguiſh 
where there is variety in the part, will ne- 
ver have any in his playing. 

Some alſo ſplit upon a rock: where they ; 
expect the happieſt paſſage; they have 
found, that in 2 expreſſion of ſome 
one paſſion, the audience has particu 
approved them, and they wül be always 
employing the ſame expreſſion. A wo- 
man, whoſe tears become her, {hall ery 
where ſhe ought to be joyful ; and a man 
that has been applauded for his anger, 
will be in a rage when nothing is the 
matter: we have inſtances of both - theſe 
faults ; people who always whine, or who 
always ſcold, be what will the eireum- 
ſtances; nay, we have one player, who 
in every part that is put into his en 
does both together. 

Me have ſome whoſe feeling runs away 
with their judgment, and having occaſion 


©, 


— 
— 


* 


violent in declaring his love to his haughty 


the men. Marcia is either 


Af s JS 
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be violent ſometimes, they ate fo through - 
out. Torriſmod, — = bold and 


rival, is not ſo noiſy when he ſpeaks to his 


friends. If we have not that neeeſſary mo- 


deration in the player, which ſhould = 
ſtinguiſh'berween occaſions of anger, and 
the abſence of provocation, we have a noiſy 
ruffian, not an hero, who is terrible when 
provoked : and without this we never can 
expect the truth of tecĩtatio. 
Our actors of the ſecond claſs think 
they have nothing more to do than to ex- 
preſs the ns of their part as they 
ſhould feel — but they are to remem- 
ber, it is not as themſelves, but as the 
characters — — would feel, that 
we expect them: not as common 
— but as herbes, and people of en- 
alted rank and ſentiments, would feel them. 
The actreſſes vun more into theſe faulta than 
r devo- 
ted to tenderneſs, or altogether filled with 
the love of her country. The poet meant 
her neither altogether one, not alto 
the other; but from the predominance of 
one or the other, according to the cir- 
cumſtances, ariſes the real beauty of the 


character. When we ſer it acted thus; we 
ſhall evan acirefs come ſomewhat nearer 
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fect remembrance of _ words which it 
expreſſes, they do not take more er 0 
paoſſeſs themſelves of it. 


all 


ceilence. He who does not perfectly re- 
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to the truth of recitation in Wt Lang than 
we have yet ſeen any. Well | 
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| Of the being. pes in remember 1 
the words. 52 he | 
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HEN fruit has hung very long 
upon the bough, it is ſaid to be 
rotten ripe : our players have, on this ex- 
preſſion, formed another regarding their 
parts; when a man is very perfect in the 
words of his character, they ſay he is rot- 
ten perfect; and they always name this as 
a circumſtance of advantage. What- 


great 
ever may be ſaid of the propriety of the 


it is that when they are ſo 
conſcious of the advantage of that per- 


This is in every man's power chat * 
qualified for the ſtage; for the firſt 
article of his qualification is to he memo- 
ry : and till this is obtained, there is not 
the very ſoundation laid for any other ex- 


member 


e 
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member what he is 0 ſay, in yain knows 
how he ſhould peth it. He whois 4A — 
fect can never be eaſy z Fo were i 5 
alone, he could never have any. gf 11 1 in 
his manner: not is it poſſible e 
ſhould deliver or expreſs am thing as. h 
ought, whoſe attention is all taken 
recollecting what 5 is to-ſay. Thi 
part of the » difficu in the 14/4 s pr 
Fefſion is the plan the words of 
part in his memory, but it is the A, 
eſſential z ang it is not more contemptible 
to ſup ppoſe, that a perſon can play a part, 
becaule he has it by rote, than to imagine 
the greatelt player in the world could go 
thro* it tolerably who had not. 
A free ſpirit and a great diſcernment 
are very neceſſary to the player, but me- 
mory more than all. We are pleaſed with 
the acting more than the why 5 


g 2 play; 
| becauſe the illuſion is kept up, 3 and the 4 


ſcenes. appear; but this 
firſt principle, on their being RENE: 
perfectly. The Italians throw! in ſpeeches 
of their own in comedy, an and t eaſe, 
becauſe new; but here we have a better 
judgment: nothing is, or ought to be k 
offenſive as theſe interpolations. In the 
laſt age it was ſuffered. Norris was Pi 


mous for it, now it is e 3 
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1 Seu A Un | 
che Poet is a, better judge what ſhould be 


laid, che actor has Ale ro do, to N 


how beſt to ſpeak it. 

A perfection in the player is che hidin 
himſelf under his character. Mr. Mil 
had great merit, but he was Mr. Milward 

every ching: whether he played Harry 


he fourch, or > Mr. Sealand, Sciofto'or Ba- 
jazet; it was flifl Mr. Milward 


on 


thoſe parts, tho” he repeated them 


Mr. Garrick had once à great deal ofthis, 
but a more mature 1 7x has now 


£7 got the better of it. The firft 


toward throwing off a man's. ſelf in 


any Fäe, is his perfectly remember - 
ing the words: elſe he not only every where 
feels himſelf, but himfelf as the player 
rather than the character, not ſwellin 
with the paſſions of the hero, but 
ing he ſhall forget his part. 
We ſee the beſt actors much nferiep? ts 
themſelves when they play a new part. 
They ſuppoſe it is the terror of not hitting 
every paſſion ; it is the confuſion of not 
being certain of their memory. He who 


"4 


bas often played a character is quite eafy 
as to the words, and all his mind is em- 
ployed about his deportment ; he naturally 
therefore ſucceeds. . We ſee as much rea- 


dine ſs in Mr. Garrigk as any PIoyer wt 
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parts, andthe 


manner; we ſee them in his eye, 
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poſſeſtod, yet dis Hirſt nights of Mack- 
— — eve inferior to 
the reſt; and had | he played Othello of- 


ten, the” ps he was wife to decline 
it, he would have fuccceded. in more. 


receives 
it is vaſt; he could not de what he is in 
Edgar, if he were not as eafy; about the 
words, as if they — 1s and — 
that famous ſpeet prince ot 
Wales to his father, Who has re 
him with his ill life, che conttition, the 
reſolution, the gallantry, and the ſolem- 


nity that ſuceted to one another in the 


words, follow as happily in the player's 
we 
hear them from his tongue; and when 
at the laſt 7 watqn Vow to-<bmabar 


Piercy, 4810200 ns 232 pt 
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The which if Ens, anda fri, 


I beſeerh your maju/ty'may fafur:  - 

The long grown ae, of my: intange- 
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reclaimed youth, and all is nature. - _ 
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depends; it is forei 


ſcenes of a play like thoſe of an Engliſn 
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ſee in this, that Mr. Ryan not only re- 
members what he is to ſpeak next, at the 


moment when he is to ſpeak it; but in 
h he recollects What 


every of the ſpeec 
is to follow. In the whole, this makes 
all of a piece; and it is hence he owes 


this great 2 of nature and reali- 


ty. The perfect 
remember the ſub 
ſon's part as well as have a remembrance of 
the words of his own; for he will be a young 
actor as long as he 2 who follows the 
young actor's practice of knowing when 
he is to ſpeak by the words of his cues. 
There is one thing more, on which the 
truth of repreſentation in a great meaſure 


3 ought indeed to 


the manager muſt add it, or elſe all that 
has been inculcated will be ineffechunl. 
This is the ſcenery and decorations-. 
Something is neceſſary in this, but too 
much is faulty; we ſhould. not have the 


tomime, or an Italian 3 e 
we would not have them fs that at- 
tention which: is more due to the player. 
If, for this reaſon, we do not expect, or 
deſire, to ſee real ſheep upon the wooden 
Plain, or temples change into rocks, or de- 
ſerts riſe to groves and gardens; — 


1 


ce of every other per- 


to the player, but 


am r 1 i a Ss 
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would hot ſee a lady: wy off her capu- 
chin in the ſtreet, or hear the converſation 
of a couple of rakes: 1 in a a lady s bed-cham- 
ber. The changes muſt not be violent 
nor many, but there muſt be ſome. 
Even where the conduct of the play does 
not require it, the imagination of the au- 
dience does; the eye is tired _ the 
ſameneſs, even tho” it be We 
have had a late inſtanceof this. 

In the play of Phædra and Hippolitus, 
the author has obſerved the unity of place 
ſo well, that all the ſcenes are tranſacted 
in one Thos, in an outer court of the 
lace, r. Garrick. ſaw' this, he 
a good ſcene prepared, and it ſtood 1 
whole time of the play. The manager 
was right; criticks will ſay the author 
alſo was right; but the ience was We 
guſted.: | 
The dreſs of the player is another. ar. 
ticle in which we expect a conformity to 
nature; but this we expect in vain, eſpe- 
cially in the women: the characters of an 
inferior kind are always over - dreſſed: a 
little of this might be borne, A the * 
ceſs is abominable. 

One thing more there is that hurts the 
truth of the repreſentation more than all 
the ſuffering a part of che audience — — 
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the ſoenes. The keeping up the illuſion; 
and carrying on an appearance of realizy; 
is the great merit of ical repreſents 
tion; but that is impoſſible under this diG 
advantage. Let the decorations of the 
houſe, dreſs and deportment, and te 
citation of the players be ever ſo proper, 
this deſtroys all. The head of ſome crop» 
ed beau among a ſet of full-· bottomed von · 
ſpirators, deſtroys all the look of reality. 
We were vexed the other night at Venice 
Preſerved, that Garrick, Moſſop, Ha- 
vard, could have any thing to do with 
ſuch a ſet of miſerable raſcals as the other 
conſpirators ; but no ſooner did the ſmart 
head of pop from behind a wing, 
than we underſtood them all to be ſcene 


ſhifters. The dreſs of the player is not 


only to be ſuited to the part, but to the 
circumſtances of it. When Oreſtes oomes 
from the tumult at the death of Pyrrhus, 


there is no diſcompolure in his perſon: 


Mr. Barry is pardonable in having his pe- 
riwig new dreſſed for the fourth att of 
Romeo, becauſe the poet has removed 
kim to Mantua, and there muſt have been 
time for ſuch an operation; but when the 
unities are more preſerved, this affectation 
is unpardonable, Mr. Garrick," on his 
firſt night of Mackbeth, came on gy 
| ene 
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of famine, There wants that air of na- 
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ſcene with his cloaths unbuttoned; and 


he was right: they adviſed him ill who 
were the occaſion of. his/quittitig it after- 


wards, The 5; ers are, in general, ob- 


ſtinate; is the mis fortune of this 
gentleman to — other people's opinions 
more than he ought; for they are _gene- 
rally leſs right than ¹,raůuͤ n. 

Jn fine, the perſon, as well edi 
and manner, muſt be ſuited to the charac- 
ter. No woman can ſpeak Jane Shore ſo 
well as Mrs. Pritchard; hut a lady ſo much 
en bon point, makes an odd © figure dying 


ture, witkout hic no :theatried) » repre- 
— docs, or wan ie ne 
greatly 

When all rheſezollaterat alliſtanees, are 
given, and chere is 4 proper conduit of 
the whole,” We — che uus Re 
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Concerning what | is ; called vatural Playing, 


(8 


THE term, Playing Naturally. is 
frequent in the mouths of actors and 
of re but they have not aſcertain- 


3617! 


ed its meaning. If, by playing naturally, 


be meant the acting up to nature in the 
ſeveral characters that are given to be ire; 

preſented, doubtleſs it is the conſummate 
point i of theatrical excellence ; and all that 
has been written in this treatiſe tends to 
it: but many expreſs by it another thi 
As ſome players in comedy miſtake an im · 
pudent and affected negligence, for polite: 
neſs and eaſe; ſo in tragedy, many mean 
by natural playing, the putting on, in the 
character of an hero, the air and manner 


of a private perſon. This is faulty in the 


greateſt degree; it depends upon an error 
already mentioned, the actor's feeling for 
bimſelf, and not as in his character; and 


tho? called by this name, nothing can be 


more unnatural. Natural playing, when 
ic flows from a perfect underſtanding of 
thewhole art and the rules of the profeſſion, 

is 
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is the excellence of theatrical repreſenta- 
tion; but thoſe who uſe the term, gene- 
rally employ it to expreſs that dependance 
upon nature, which excludes all the aſſiſt- 
ance of art: and it has been obſerved be- 
fore, that fuck nature will never make a 
player. 348-07 95 


That playing which appli ene 


becauſe i it is diveſted of alt pomp and ce- 


remony, is the greateſt, that is poſ- 


ſible ; but natural as this appears, 5 is. 


the reſult of perfe& 'art. Mr. Moſſo 
gives us an excellent inſtance” of this 18 
Pierre. Nothing can be more natural 
than his telation of what he N 
the doors of Jaffeir. 


Here food a ruffan with. an horrid face. 
tho? pronounced he this alta! & 


theatrical recitation, paints us the man. 
When he mentions the” hon. Cit- 


cumſtance, 


Privis cruel bond bad un. 


Weis: 
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there is Fl more than noiſe] in theſap= 
preſſed indignation that accompanies the 
words; and when he names the bed which 


had received his ruined friend to the arms. 


of 


oth *» ** 
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of his adored wife, the tenderneſs that ae- 
companies the delivery, touches us u thou- 
{and times the more, becauſe it is ends 
voured to be hidden. The author meant 
great addreſs and artifice in this ennume- 
ration of the misfortunes -of the mah 
Pierre wanted to ſeduce to treaſon ; ad 
Mr. Moſſop gives us all his meaning. 
The leſs there is of ponſp in his manner, 
in this ſpeech, the more it has been ftu- 
died; and the more natural it appears, 
the more conſummate has been the art in 
conducting it. 3 2 

We have ſeen Mr. Garrick in this eh 
rater, and we have ſeen Mr. Quin both 
excellent. Mr. Garrick had too much 
fire in this ſpeech, Mr. Quin too much 
ſolemnity. Mr. Garrick felt as Mr. Gar- 
rick, and Mr. Quin as Mr. Quin; but 
Mr. Moſſop, as Pierre: they did it naw 
rally with reſpect to themſelves; but that 
is the falſe ſenſe of the word, natural, Mir. 
Moffop does it as it is natural to the cha- 
rater of Pierre; and this is what truly 
deſerves the name of natural playing; nor 
am I able to produce a ſtronger inſtance 


of it. - {5 10 af 
comedy, thoſe characters which ag 


n = 


In 
pear the moſt familiar, are the moſt d 
cult. There is more ſkill in — 
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m'nuets than in cutting a caper. We fee 
a multitude [jected tolctbly in fops, but 
who is there that 15 play that natural cha- 
tacter, a Kine gentleman ? No player liy- 
ing. Nothing would appear fo natural 
as this character; well played: and this 
may ſerve as anothet inſtahce.of the great 
difficulty of what is truly natural playing. 


CHAP, XXVII. Ports 
Concerning what is called force in playing. 


N actor is ſaid to give great force to 

an expreſſion, when he puſhes it to 

the full extent of the author's tneanitig.. 
This is often right; and often it is alſo_ 
right in the player; nay, it is required of 
them, in many caſes, ts go beyond this: 
but there are others, in which to be Per- 
fectly right, he is to ſtop à little Mort of 
it. An author ſometimes gbes too far, 
and ſometimes he miſtakes the expteſſion. 
Many things.arg what they are; only, in the 
due degree; and the force of the player is 
of this number: The painter who goes 


too far in the groteſque, does not give 
force to his characters; it becomes gri- 
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mace : hyperbole is ridicule, when carried 
a-little too far; and the exceſs of ſublimity 
is bombaſt. So it is with the player. 
Force, up to a certain degree, is ſtre 
and beauty, but carried a little farther, it 
converts tragedy into farce. Of this we 
have too many inſtances. We have Tom 
Thumb's and prince Volſcius's out of the 
Mock Tragedy, and the Rehearſal. 
A paſſion may authorize great feeling; 
but when the player carries this to extra- 
vagance and madneſs, it is not force he 
gives to the expreſſion, but he gives ſome- 
thing elſe in its place; he does not act his 
part well, but he plays another ; and, to 
judge by what we fee of this, a very con- 
- temptible one- - as 
In comedy, there are certain characters 
that cannot be too far ſtrained, but we 
would no more on the ſtage than on the 
canvas, have every thing caricature and 
exaggeration. Men ſay many things in 
certain converſations, which they would 
not on any other occaſion-: the oppor- 
tunity of doing this is ſought by the 
greateſt geniuſes ;, and it is what they call 
the pleaſure of talking fooliſhly, the dale 
decipere ; [but it muſt be in loca. It is 
thus in playing; there are certain charac- 
ters by which an audience is carried _ 
8 
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ſo whimſical an humour, that it will bear 
any thing, ſuch ate Clincher and Trappo- 
lin; but for the reſt, the actor mutt be 
very careful how he lays on the charge. 
This ſort of force in playing, is like hu- 
mour in writing, the effect it hall have 
depends more upon the fancy of the reader 
than the author, and when it ãs not good, 
it is execrable. A player cannot be too 
2; cautious how he enters upon a thing, the 

ſucceſs of which depends not upon his 
merit, but the caprice of his judges. 
This force, whether in tragedy or oo. 
medy, muſt never be ill placed; and — 
to muſt not be repeated too frequently: in 
ba either of theſe caſes,” tho' right in el. 
it will be contemptible. 7 
We often ſee in comedy a ſervant put- | 
ting on the airs of a perſon of condition. 
Here a great deal of force ig ta be allowed: 
but when ſome other character is to be de- 
ceived. by the pretenſions, the moment 
that it is CELTS ſo 2 an exceſs that 
the cheat could not pals upon the charac- 
ter, it no longer paſſes upon us, but is 
deſpiſed as aukward, extravagant, 
fooliſh. Lſhall not point out los a 
this; there are too man in thoſe rere 8 
grat piepen, in ehen 
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We ex ex 


know that he had it from Plautus. 
would be abſurd if done in cool bl 


very well. 
Upon the whole, it will be found with 


reſpect to this, as with all the other of the 


ayer's qualifications, he is happy who 
as this fotce in his power: but the. 


will be wholly owing to the judgment 
with which he uſes it. 
CHA P. XXVII. 


what are called fineſſes. in the 
. 


"HE | whe! is pofeld wicker 
Wor rotary rode any deport- 
ment by his character, will obtain-the ap- 
playſe of the NA 


in Ge 
and in a likes but {till let even 4 
ceſs have its bounds. Violence is necelſi.. 
ry in the Miſer, when he looks for-a-third, 
hand upon his ſervant. Moliere has been 
cenſured: for this by thoſe who, did not 


— his ſion of mind bears it & 


nts onda oa to 


plauſe he ſhall| obtain by the uſe ot 
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judges who require more, and who ap- 
plaud in proportion. 07-9! 


uſed to boaſt, that 4 ſpoke perſectiy a 
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and will be pens to have done all that 
is in the reach of his art; but there ate 


To pleaſe theſe the actor muſt not only 
faithfully copy, he muſt throw in man 
ſtrokes that are original. Some of 
have been occa 1 alteady, and 
under this article of fineſſes will be com- 
prehended all the others. The writer of 
a play does not, any more than any other 
author, ſay all that could be faid u 
the ſubject. Whatever he has left deficis 
ent, the actor may ſupply, not in words 
of his own adding, but by the ſilent elo- 
quence of geſtures, looks, and pauſes, 
Many a ſentiment in tragedy halts for one 
monoſyllable, which the verſe would 
not allow; the actor may here add, for 


he may throw this in, and yet by a good _ 


delivery hide the redundance. In the 
ſame manner expreſſion is to be added 
where the words do not, or cannot cory 
enough. Whoever has ſeen Mr. Garric 
play Iago, or Mr. Macklin the Jew of 


Venice, cannot be at a loſs for inſtances. 


As the actor may ſometimes add a word; 


there are alſo paſſages he may but tus 
muſt be done wi 3 Mr. Mills 


very 


e THE ACT:OR 


dull ſoliloquy, which Wilks never was 


able to remember. He was told; and 


juſtly, that there was more merit in Mr. 


Wilks's forgetting that, than in all he 
ever remembered. 

Often a ſpeech is very good, but too 
long; here the fineſſe of the player is hap- 
pily employed, not in omitting any part, 
but in pafling lightly over ſome lines, 
and pronouncing others with a rapidity 
chat ſeems natural, tho) conſtrained ; pro- 
vided he is ſtrong and full upon the inte- 
reſting parts; this will ſeem calculated on- 
ly to give them force, On the other hand, 
a ſpeech is ſometimes. too ſhort for the 
occaſion, perhaps alſo too (light; the ſame 
fineſſe will teach him to add to this length 
by his deliberate recitation, and weight, 
by the energy which he ſhall beſtow upon 
paſſages that will ſupport, altho d do 
not abſolutely call for it. 

Mr. Barry poſſeſſes the happy ſecret of 
this double fineſſe in a degree ſuperior to 
all players; and he expreſſes all the va- 
riety of it in Caſtalio. !t is for this rea- 
ſon that Caſtalio, as he plays it, does not 


appear either languid or inſipid: but in 
all other hands, it has, in different TT 
incurred both theſe charges. 
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Among the og of fineſſes which- 
are, and may be practiſed, ſome eee er 
propriated to tragedy, ſome to e Ys. 
and others equally ſerve the purpoſes; of 
both. Every man can talk loud, and many 
ſuppoſe that to do ſo is to give force And: 
weight to the ſentence. On the contrary, 
to ſpeak low, but forcibly, is often the true 
method: and in the ſame: manner, when 
a common actor would have ſollicited ap- 
plauſe by violence and rage, the great 
maſtery is to ſeem compoſed. Mr. Gar- 
rick often has recourſe to this, and al- 
ways ſucceſsfully. It is the character of 
a great ſoul to be above diſcompoſum , 
unleſs on very great occaſions; and ther-. 
fore the character will appear the greater, 
the leſs way is given to paſſion. The 
greateſt deſigns acquire a new dignity, 
when the perſon who has laid them, 
ſpeaks of them without pride or oſtenta- 
tion. Pierre has laid a ſcheme to ſubvert 
the ſtate, and the words in which he com- 
municates it to his friend art ſuch, that 
they may be delivered without forte, oc? 
with it: but the former method is vaſtix 
the better; for it adds to the character f 
Pierre to ſuppoſe, that he deſgned an en- 
terprize like this, and does not value 
himſelf upon it. Mr. Quin played it 

„ thus, 
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tnus, and Mr. Moſſop alſo does it in chis 
manner. 
be mean in Pierre to value himſelf u 
the praiſe he ſnould obtain for this; 
it is very glorious in him to be above the 
effect of it. b 3 


He who makes too much noiſe about 


the approach of danger, gives cauſe to 


{uſpect that he is not well prepared for it; 
The player may. 
often take his example from what he has 


if not, that he fears it. 
heard in real life. Sir, ſaid one, as the 


enemy were advancing in a late deſperate 
encounter, Do not you ſee they are com- 


It is eaſy to ſee that it would 


* 


o 


ing upon you; was you never in an en- 


gagement before ? Yes, general, replied 


the officer to whom this was ſpoken, in 
ſo many, that I can ſee one without dif- 


compoſure. Every one will ſee where the 
praiſe is due in this inſtance ; and he can: 
not do better who is to act an hero, than 
to copy one. | : 6 
Theſe are the great fineſſes of the player; 
they ſupply by art what is juſt contrary to 
the rude and immediate dictate of nature. 


Applauſe is often obtained by obeying im- 
plicitly her impulſe, but it is better to de- 
ſerve this reward than to obtain it. 
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It will appear from theſe inſtances, that 
an elevation of ſoul is neceflary to the 


playing tragedy well, and judgment is as 


neceſſary to preſcribe when theſe fineſſes 
ſhall be introduced, as of what nature 
they ſhall be. A plain ſentiment often wants 
that weight which this force of the player 
can give it; and when the author has 
thrown together a multitude of ſtrained 
figures, the actor can ſave his credit by 
delivering them _ The great care 
in uſing this fineſſe in tragedy, is, that 
the attention to the character be not loſt, 
while ſo much is beſtowed on the artifice. 
The majeſty of the hero muſt be preſerv- 
ed, together with the addreſs of the player. 
The characters of the old heroes qgmand 
more of this; for we are taught early to 
reverence them. We do not pay fo much 
regard to a Torriſmond or an Altamont, 
as to a Cato, or a Brutus; and perhaps 
it would be proper to adapt 'a middle 
kind of ſpeaking to theſe, ſomewhat ele- 
vated above the higheſt comedy, and yet 
ſomewhat below the full dignity of tra- 
gedy, when the heroes of antiquity are 
its characters. ee A 
The criticks diſtinguiſh between what 
they call genteel comedy, and what they 

name low comedy, giving a vaſt prefe· 
| & rence 
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rence 40 the former, bur the d:fference is, 
in reality, only in the rank of the charac- 
ter; for there is as much merit in Tom 
as in young Beville; and it is, at leaſt, a5 
Proper a character for comedy: and it 
may be added, that till Mr. Barry played 
this Beville, there was generally as much 
merit in the player who acted the man as 
in him who did the maſter. Did any 
body but Mr. Barry play it now at Co- 
vent-Garden, there would be more; for 
Mr. Dyer is very excellent in this * 
man. 

The occaſions of fineſſe in comedy are 
innumerable, and-it is the player's bulineſs 

to employ them all; for here he is not 
under any reſtraint, altho' i in 1 0 un- 
der 4 reat deal. Mr. Shuter is, of all 
the comic players of this time the perſon - 
who has moſt of theſe fineſſes: the 7 
almoſt innumerable, and they always 
are thrown in naturally; for no perſon 
ever was maſter of more natural humour 
and to his praiſe, none ever ſhewed ſo few 
attempts of forcing it. 

Theſe cicumſtances offer continually, 
and they preſcribe of themſelves what ſhall 
be done; the player's great point is to 
have the courage to obey theſe dictates, 
* new or unprecedented, Men are 

allowed. | 
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allowed to have humour for ſaying every 
thing that comes uppermoſt; in the lame 
manner. the. comic; actor will be allowed 
merit for doing all that occurs naturally 
from the preſent incident to his imagina- 
tion. A miſer ſees two candles burning, he 
puts out one of them; a fellow who af- 
fects extravagance ſcatters his- money, 
and when people are out of ſight picks 


up every ſixpence. Theſe clings are not 


ſet down in the part; but it would have 
been to the poet's credit if they had z, 
and the actor will always be praiſed. for 
adding them. Many loſe the merit of 
what they do in this way, becauſe it is 
ſuppoſed. the author's. On the _ contrary, 
Mr. Macklia-ſo happily joined himſelf .to 
his comic characters, that many a good 
thing of the author's has nee 
to be a Gnells of bi n 
Every good character in comedy is 2 
mixed one; and the great ſource of theſe 
fineſſes, is the decompoſing it, or conſi- 
dering the ſeveral others of which it is 
compoſed, and by that means At 
what each would ines. The player of 
what has been called low comedy, burt 
may better be called humorous comedy, - 

will find a vaſt pleaſure in the peculiarities 
of particular people 4 9: he will do well 
4 1 


to obſerve carefully, and to copy | ſttialy; 
This is to catch the manners * as 
they riſe, and being nature, and as ſuck 
common to all men, all parts of an audi 
ence will feel it. If the character be that 
of a footman to ſome inſolent man of for- 
tune, let him mimic the deportment and 
manner of his maſter; for all in real life 
do this. If it be a buſtling old courtier, 
a Polonius, let him improve every occa- 
fon of making a buſtle about trifles ; if a 
fool of the old character, ſuch as Shake-_ 
ſpear's, let him throw a ſhrewdneſs into 
his manner when he affects to be moſt 
ſimple in his diſcourſe; and when he trifles 
let it be with the air of a philoſopher. 

All theſe things add ſpirit and an air of 
nature to the characters. An author can- 
not deſcribe them, but he will always be 
obliged to the actor who introduces them. 
There are characters in which it is the 
buſineſs to blunder and be abuſed, ſuch 
as the Iriſh footmen, and the like: fineſſes 
are in no parts ſo eaſy as in theſe; but we 
generally ſee them carried too far. 

A mimickry of other perſons concern- 
ed in the ſcene is very happy, when it 
can be introduced with propriety. Their 
geſtures often may be thus repreſented to 
themſelves, and — — their tone of 


voice, 
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voice, when the words ate to be tepeated. 


Mr. Foote's mitnickty of his wife's voice 


in Fondlewife, Lie.on yout ſtomach, Mr. 
Spintext is an inimitable ſtroke of this 
kind. Nothing pleaſes like - theſe when 
they are conducted with judgment and 
ſpirit z but when they are cold and for 
nothing offends ſo much. The peop 
who art on the ſcene together, when no 
tranſaction of importance is going on, may 
entertain the audience at one another's. 
expence alſo happily, by theſe ar- 
tifices, and all the while keep rfectly 
up to the ſpirit of theit veil 


ters. 
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AT. the ſame time that it has been 05. 
ſerved how eaſy many of the fineſſes 
in playing are, cautions have been, given 
that they are to be introduced diſcreetly = : 


in moderation they pleaſe more than any _ 


thing the wa can 5 \ 15 when forced 
in on all occaſions, they diſguſt. 
fr N 5 Tier 
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They tut never de ue hh 
may interrupt the ſcene ; for this act 
nv right to Moe ons Character — © 
table. at the expence of anotfert "They | 
ate always beſt when they ariſe from Wat 
the authbr has fet down in the part; ud 
15 pany are more abſolutely the produve 


ayer's genius, are not 0 hs 
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wheti they are Rtraltied 3 0 e 
they contradict the nature of the" — | 
The actor has ns buſineſs to introduce - 
<cunhing into a character the author d 
dran Himple; nor is he do do ahy 
that expreſſes wiſdom or preſence m | 
when he is in a eircumſtance of can 
In ſhort, where fineſſes cannot be intro - 
duced without miſtepreſenting the charac- 
ter, the plaineſt playing in the world has 
more merit than their fulleſt perfection. 
The Roſalind of Mrs. Pritchard abounds 
with fineſſe, but it is all in character. It 
was to this ſhe owed her great re in 
chat part, and the deſerved it ; for nothing 
bes more the true ſpirit of the player. 
In lago Mr. Garrick ſhews an infihte 
deal of of fineſſe alſo; but he regulates im- 
- felf fo, that there are ſome parts of the 
cheracter i ** which he ſpeaks altogether 


Plainly. When ze ker his deſign up 
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Macklin di 


It 
is obvious. Every AIP is fidieg- 
lous in that paſſage z theſe are; N 
The character is full of occaſions tor fuel 
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reckoned. what are to be treated of 


here diſtinctly ; but it has been a gutem 


to call them by a ſeparate. name. They 
are properly fineſſes of the loweſt kind 3 
they conſiſt entirely in action; and they 
are, in general, within the province | of 
the meaneſt players, tho? Aomgriazes the 
beſt have recourſe t0 them. 
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What is here intended to be ſpoken” 
of is additional action introduced by 
the player to make the ſentiment” more 
ſtriking, or to repreſent it in a more 
pleaſing manner: it contributes to give the 
ſcene a greater air of truth and reality. 
Thekicking down the chair by Mr. Gar. 
rick, when the ghoſt of his father; 
in Hamlet, enters in the cloſer ſcene, was 
a piece of bye-play introduced very hap- 
ily in tragedy. This may ferve to ſhew 
w it may be introduced in the greateſt 
ſcenes; but let the judgment of that 
player ſhew how all bye-play is to be re- 
gulated. Happy as this was, he had the 
moderation not to repeat it conſtantly z_ 
for then it becomes a very ſtage- trick, 
and is contemptible. The Beggar ſent 
with a letter to the Royal Merchant, picks 
his pocket, while he reads it; and after: 
wards when he has brought him money, 
hems, fneezes, and makes every other 
noiſe that could ſeem accidental, to put 
him in mind not to go away, without re- 
warding him: all this is proper, and it 
is natural. The poet has not preſcribed 
it, but the actor aſſiſts him happily by 
adding it. Mr. Arthur, who excels ih 
this character, has alſo a very happy art 
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in other „of adding to the ſcene 
by his bye-play. Mr. Shuter has alſo 
a good deal of it, and regulates it with 
judgment. In general, the good players 
in humorous comedy have moſt of it; 
as they have moſt occaſtons alſo for it. 


In theſe ſcenes a ſingle actor does the 


whole himſelf; but there are many occa- 
ſions on which two or more may join one 
another in the ſcheme w ſucceſsfully; 
In this caſe the whole ought to be con- 
certed and rehearſed together as well as a 
regular ſcene of the play; and it will have 
a fine effect upon the audience, who con- 
ſider it as extemporary and natural. The 
Italians are excellent in this; and they 
vary it continyally. We were charmed 
with the, action of a ſcene in one of the 
late burlettas, and calling for it over again, 
the performers demanded a double ap- 
plauſe, for they gave it us as good, bu 
perfectly differen * 

It is wrong for an actor, by ever ſo good 
a ſtroke of bye- play, to take off the at- 
tention from another, whom the conduct 
of the piece makes more important. Up- 


on the whole, it is eaſy to do wrong, even 


where the thing itſelf, as it regards the 
player only who performs it, wh! 
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and it is very eaſy to exceed and repeat 
the tricks too often. 

Nothing pleaſes more than this bye. 
play, under due regulation; but not 
is ſo diſguſtful and offenſive, when It is; 
forced upon us, or interrupts a ſcene, or 
is reiterated. As the ltalians are the moſt 
excellent in it, from them we ought to 
take our models; they have two rules, 
that it be always natural, and abrays aug 
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CH AP; .XXXE-- 
1 Concerning variety in playing... 


F: 

1 WE not only expect that the (vane 
. actors in a comedy ſhould: be dif- 
ferent from one W Wong but if each is 
. not different from himſelf on many occa- 
. ſions, we ſhall never allow him the praiſt 


—— ͤ—[— og 
— 
——— 
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of a conſummare actor. I his is in nature, 
| and therefore we require it on the ſtage.. 
No man is the ſame at all times; no actor 

f therefore ſhould be ſo. On this depends 

| that variety which we ſo greatly 


_—_ wer of which is grounded 4 
| even of Mr. Garrick's praiſe. 

2 — in Ty as well as in co- 
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1 HE AG TOR 2 
medy, but not ſo often, . that is 
elevated above — life. Much has 


been {aid. in the prece es on this 
ſubject ; the caution here 8 to add, 
without repetition. 

The ame, air, and» \the Jams tone of 
„in a great degrov. ſuit a Poly- 
2 


voice 
dore Lothario; and tragedy, 
well in thoſe more familiar as in its Balk 
heroic characters, abounds with inſtances 
of this kind; but in comedy the yarie- 
ty is-endleſs.. Mr. Garrick has 3 
1 the ſame perſon can act 
Plume and Abel Drugger; but we tould 
have been aſtoniſned to have heard them 
in the ſame tone of voice, or to have ſeen 
any thing in the one part of all that cha- 
racteriaed the other. 
Heroes are:alike, but the moſt angular 

characl ers of comedy are not ſo. Gomes 
is a Miſer as well as Mr. Lovegold, but 
there is an eſſential difference between 
them; and he who ſhould be able to act 
one of them ever ſo well, would be yet a 
ſorry player if he had not nſion 

to ſee the diſtin nature of the other, and 
variety to expreſs all that he compre- 
honded. This depends a rule eſta- 
bliſhed before, that all characters are to 
be conſidered as mixed, not ſimple: 55 


1 
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obſervation need not be repeated here, dut 


the reſult of it is obvious. c 
In tragedy, Oreſtes and Edgar are both 
mad, and they are both lovers; but they 
have nothing elſe in common between 
them. He who ſhould be able to expreſs 
madneſs, might thence ſuppoſe - he ſhould 
be able to play them; but Mr: Ryan, who 
acts both, ſhews us by his variety in them, 
that he who did not know the charaQterif- 
tick of each, would never play either well. 
There is a vaſt difference between the ſon 
of Glouceſter couterfeiting diſtraction, and 
complaining of the foul fiend and the cold 
wind, and Oreftes truly agitated- by the 
furies. 
The mad part of Edgar has been the 
principal attention of moſt who have 
_ it; but in this Mr. Havard and Mr. 


yan both agree, they make it only a 


foil to the ſerious and truly paſſionate; 


our imaginations have been tickled with 
the freaks of the mad Edgar, but our 
hearts are pierced when we ſee him aſſum- 
ing reaſon, tell the dear 1 00h of his 


wiſhes, 


My father ſeeks my li fe, which I. Ipreſerld | 
In hopes of ſome bleſs'd minute to oblige” 
Burg Cordelia. 


We 


n 
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We ſhudder when he tells her, that this 
hope, and this intent had weighed with 
him, 


To feed on al, and to drink with 13 
To combat with the winds, and be the ſport 
Of clowns ; or what's more wretched yet, 


their pity. $5.48 


But when he requeſts her to retire to reſt, 
and tells her he will prepare the neceſſary 
means of it, 


Toen fierce and watchful as th? Heſperian, 
dragon, 
Will watch beſi de ber, and proteft ber ſeep, 


we reverence the noble conſtancy and glo- 
rious reſolution, | 
In this view we not only ſee how diffe- 
rent Edgar is from Oreſtes, but how dif- 
ferent Edgar is from himſelf, in the dif- 
ferent circumſtances; nor is there a cha- 
racter in the Britiſh theatre that gives more 
example of that variety which is the ſub- 
ject of the preſent conſideration. _ | 
T here cannot be a greater aaa 
between even the wolf diſtant paſſions, 


than there is between the mimicked fren- 425 


zy of Edgar, and that real diſtraction in 
which 
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which Oreſtes burſts forth -into his en 
clamations, ; is 


See, Pylades, behold 
I am encompaſs'd with a ſea of blood, 
The crimſon billows |! 7 
eon, now I blaze again. See there, 
A ſhoal of furies have thus ſwam about me; 


74 


Hark how they hiſs. See, ſee'the flaming: 
| brands. 1 
O I am ſtung to death. 


Yo 


This is not only madneſs, but it is the 
very madneſs of Oreſtes. The poet has 
characterized it, according to all that is. 
written of the hero, and Mr. Ryan makes. 
us feel all that he has expreſſed, and more; 
but ſtill all proper and peculiar to the 
character. He has undoubtedly ftudied 
the hiſtory as much as the original au- 
thor, or the tranſlator of this Plays and 
he inforces all they have written by adding 
much more in his tone; gefture, and ex- 
preſſion, than they could convey in mere 
words. | 1 
We are apt to grow tired with a repe · 
tion of the ſame character, tho' ever ſo 
well written; and, as it is ſuppoſed, tho 
ever ſo well played. Romeo is perhaps 
a fingle inſtance of the contrary. 8 


le 


P 7 


Nn 


„ 
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the fault is, that theſe characters are not 
ſo well played as they might be. The 
actor thinks he does enough, if he makes 


a new character different from all others; 


but the true variety is to make it in 


ſeveral parts different from itſelf. This 
is natural, for the ſame man actuated 
by different paſſions, will expreſs himſelf 
differently: and this is the thing want- 
ing in Romeo. The great players have co- 
pied it from one another, and they ſuc- 
ceed accordingly. But in this charac- 
cter they have copied one another too 
ſtrictly. 8 Fe. 132 y 

Whoever was the inventor of the fas 
mous attitude in which Romeo raiſes the 
iron to daſh out the intruding Paris's 
brains, both do it alike; and let it be 


ſaid, for there are great 3 — of che 


opinion, both wrong. Vaſtiy as this at 


titude is applauded, it is falſe. The wea- 
pon of a gentleman is his fword, he na- 


turally has recourſe to it, and no other. 
Charles the twelfth of Sweden was killed; 
by a cannon ſhot z the ſtroke was inſtan- 


taneous, 'but the motion-pr | 
meo, in this caſe, followed as if mechani- 
cal: he fell with his hand upon his ſword. 
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if CHAP. xxx. 
Concerning graces in playing. 


(Races are to the player in tragedy, and 
in genteel comedy, what thoſe ſtage- 
tricks, and that bye- play which have been 
mentioned, are to him whoſe province is 
low comedy; he may play with juſtice, 
yet without theſe little aſſiſtances he will 
in many places be cold; the other character 
may be juſt, natural, expreſſive, and properly 
varied; and yet, for want of grace he may 
be aukward, and loſe half bis power in 
—_ An audience will be pleaſed; 
ut they will not be charmed with: him; 
and they will often give more applauſe to 
another who has leſs merit, becauſe he 
has theſe graces. } 
He who has true dignity, will always 
ſucceed in tragedy ; for all the graces 
which belong to that peculiar ſpecies of 
playing, are compriſed in that ſingle cir- 
cumſtance; and the ſame may in genteel 
comedy be ſaid of elegance. 08 
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INDE X 


A. 
BUD AH, in the ſtege of Damaſcus, ſome 
"A account of that character Page 102 


Ao, Action, the advantages of judging right 
of actors, both to the public, and to them- 
ſ\.lves 2. A good actor ought to have many ta- 
lents 4. How far hature, and how far art re- 
quiſite in an actor 5, 6. He ought to expreſs 
his authors, not his own ideas 7, The general 
faults of the ſuperior and inferior actors 8, 9. 
Judgment how neceſſary to a good actor 12. 
Ought chiefly to ſtudy the characteriſtic manner 
of his author's expreſſion 1 . His greateſt diſ- 
cernment how ſhewh 14. In ſome cafes die It 
to do little enough 16. Ought to check his 
natural faculties 17. Why fo 2 actors ate ſac- 
ceſsful ibid. More talents and a better under- 
ſtanding neceſſary to the actor in tragedy than in 
comedy 40—48. He mult feel the paffion him- 
ſelf he would raiſe in others 49. A good action 
ſhould be ſuſceptible of all emotions 59. Any 
articolar turn of mind a diſadvantage to him 61. 
iFerence in actors with reſpe& to ſpirit or fire 
111. No actor will ſucceed, unleſs he is the fa- 
vourite of a party 141. He muſt not be affec- 
ted with the fulneſs or emptineſs of the houſe 17% 
"7 
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178. Qualifications neceſſary for an heroic actor. 
182---191 The characteriſtic which diſtinguiſhes 


the great from the common actor 188. Concern- 


ing the truth of action 227---238. An actor 
Ought to be different from himſelf on many oc- 
Ase old, pretended, why preferable to real in an 
actor 166, 167, 168. What characters ſuitable 
to the middle age of life, and what to its full 
bloom 168, 169. Concerning the age of the 
players as connected with that of the character 
217, 218. A diſparity of age between the 
perſon and character more tolerable in comedy - 


than in tragedy 217, 218, Men too old better - 


borne with than women 218. | 1 
Aiexander the great, his heroic anſwer to Parme- 
nio 183, y 2 " 
Allen, Mr. blamed for not providing for thoſe of his 

proſeſiion, rather than thoſe of his name 165. 
Andi omacbe, the difficulty of performing that cha- 
rater, 63, Kc. © Ts 
Applauſe, wrong placed, a great hurt to players 16. 
- Arthur, Mr. not a figure to perſonate Romeo 210, 

211. Excels in finefſe or bye-play 277. | 
Authors, are greatly obliged to good actors 40, 185. 
B. | | 
Bajaxet, that character wherein different from that 
of Fondlewife 226. 8 
Barrington, Mrs. her performance in an inferior 
character commended 160. - | 
Barry, Mr. his action in Othello commended 10. 
And in that of Eſſex 31, 32. Macbeth, 


a character ſuited to him 36. His great 
ſenſibility in the character of Romeo 56, 87, 89, 


— 


191. His having too much ſoftneſs a diſadyantage 
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to him 60, 65, 66. Compared with Mr. Gar- 
rick in the r 65, 66, 212. Ex- 
cels in that character Vo Yet deficient in it ib. 
Compared with Mr. Moſſop in the charactet of 
Horatio 119. His art in making his tallneſs agree- 
able 150, 151. A great difference in his deport- 
ment off and on the ſtage 487. Is poſſeſſed of a 
men of tone in his voice beyond all men 
| His excellence would not have been known, 
— he attempted comedy 210. A great maſter 
of the neceſſary fineſſe 266. An inſtance of this 
in Caſtalio ibid, His performance in Beville ad- 
mirable 270, * 

B-ard, Mr. the beſt that ever ſpoke in recitative 
241. 

Bellamy Miſs, why more approved in Juliet than in 
= other character 198. And in tha: of Corde- 
ia 200. 

Berry, Mr. his deficiency as an actor 83. His ex- 
cellence in the character of Adam in As.you like 
it, whence 130, 1317. 

Bland, Mrs. her great improvement as an . 


whence 194 

Bombaſt cautioned againſt 186. 

B:wman, Mr. an old actor, compared with Mr. 
Johnſon 10. A pat in the Spaniſh friar, where- 
in he excelled, notwithſtanding his age ibid. 171. 
An incident when be — in the Orphan 


171, 172. < 
| C. 


C, in Othello, a paſſage 8 that character 
highly animated 120. This character at * 
not well aQted 1217. 

Cato, remarks on that character, 28, 114. 

Chambermaid, of playing that character 219. An 

advanced time of life allowed in it 220, An im- 
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borne with than women 218. 
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C Mos, in 1. Othello, a paſſage 8 that come. 
highly animated 120. This character at OE 
not well aQted 1217427 2 

Cato, remarks. that character, 28, 114. 

Chambarmaid, * playing that character 219. An 

advanced time of life allowed in it 220, An im- 
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Cibber, Mr. his character as a playi 31. Why bs 
ee xcelled in the character of Yor ee 176, 
Cibber,' Mrs. her character as a player 60, 63, 107. 
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221. 


Compared with Mrs. Elmy in the character of 


Lavinia 117. Her great excellence in that of ſu- 
het 123, 124. The advaring 


piercing eye and ſtrong features 148, 149. Why 


198. Her voice in Alicia admirable 207. Her 
accent more elegant and perſuaſive than ever any 


* 


more herſelf in Juliet than in any other charaRter 


ſſeſſed 208. Much of the beauty of her ſpirit 


in Juliet loft in not having Mr. Barry for Romeo 
211. The diſadvantage ſhe was under in playing 


that part in the Hay-market 213. Her manner 
of recitation inimitable 242. SA, 


Clive, Mrs. blamed for her ſaucy and ä a- 


miliarity 222. Acts perfectly in ſome character 


230. ö | 
Comedy, more ſuſceptible of additional graces than 


tragedy 40. Wherein they in ſeveral reſpects dif- - 
fer 44, 66, 67. The ſenſibility of a comic play- 
of a 


er. ought to be univerſal 67, The difference 


comedian from a tragedian in this reſpe& 75; 76. 


A gaiety of diſpoſition-eſſenzzal to the comic actor 


474, 177- This ought to be expreſſed in the vi- 


vacity, life a 


d fire of his air, and not by à fim- 
r on his countenance 179, 180. Of the ſeveral 
inds of voice required in _— 206. Where- 

in the comedian and tragedian di 

205, 208. The truth of action more difficult in 


comedy than in tragedy 229. The recitation in 


comedy wherein different from that in "tragedy 
2243. The characters which appear moſt to Mr. 


of fineſſe innumerable in comedy 270. The great 


Garfick's advantage in comedy ibid. Occaſions 
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others when in action ob The face of a ood 
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/taff, that character excellently performed 163. 
2 a character of ſeveral of them 46. 


Features, What kind fitteſt for the ſtage 440. Wt 


Figare, its great importance to the player 138, The 
uſe-of ſingularities in it ibid. 139. e 
whom —— is unſuitable. 142. A good i- 
re not eſſential to every actor 145, 166. 22 
P erent 147, 148. 
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ſpeeches 266. 

when aſed in NO 273. diſagreeable 
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